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This FREE book has helped 
over 600 writers to get published. 


IT TELLS 


why bocks are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a book must be sensational to 
get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript profes- 
sionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially 
completed manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table 
of contents 

about rules for punctuation and spelling 


IT TELLS 

whether a book’s success can be pre- 
dict 

how to mail and protect your manu- 
script 

how to handle the “difficult’’ or special 
book 


what to do about a scholarly book 
what to do about children’s books 
how to handle illustrations 

how to protect your royalties 


Send us your man- 
uscript for profes- 
sional report on 
merits and publi- 
cation possibilities. 
NO OBLIGATION. 
We are _ subsidy 
publishers who pay 
40% royalty and 
guarantee National 
Advertising, wide 
review coverage 
and publicity. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 


IT TELLS 


how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized 
or limited appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, 
radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sud- 

n death’ 


how to copyright your book 


IT TELLS 


what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once re- 
jected 

which famous books were published by 
their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of pub- 
lishing from your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV 
interviews 

how to get permission to quote from 
other authors 

how to choose a publisher 


Pageant Press Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Press, Inc. 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W10 
Please send me without obligation your big 
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Prominent Writer Considers 
‘| Palmer Training Finest 


“What | learned about magazine 
writing from Palmer Institute has been 
invaluable to me ever since. Natural- 
lv | am an enthusiastic booster for the 
Staff and Course, which | consider the 
finest of its kind in existence,’’ says 
Keith Monroe, widely known writer 
whose articles appear in Saturday Evening Post, Read- 
er’s Digest, New Yorker, Good Housekeeping and other 
top-pay magazines. 


WANTED: New Writers 
Say Editors Themselves 


If you’ve been reading the writers’ magazines, you 
will have noticed how editors are searching for new 
writers. if you are not making sales, maybe it’s be- 
cause you just don’t know how to put your ideas 
together—and that’s where we come in. You see, 
our instruction is unique in that it includes train- 
ing for all fields of creative writing—short stories, 
mysteries, articles, TV-radio scripts, etc. 


Earn While Learning At Home 

Many Palmer beginners earn while learning, re- 
ceiving welcome checks for material that may be 
turned out quickly when you acquire the tech- 
nique. Palmer training is endorsed by other famous 
authors, such as Rupert Hughes, Katherine Newlin 
Burt and hundreds of successful graduates. 

$1400 from Outdoor Life— 

“Sold an article on hunting to Outdoor Life for $400 
—that makes $1400 from them, plus two stories to The 
Trapper, and several to other men’s magazines. The 
time I spent on your course was the most valuable I 
ever spent.” Ray Beck, Knox, Pa. 

Makes $250 MacFadden Sale— 

“Just sold my first confession story for $250—-what a 
thrill! Your course certainly tied in neatly to make my 
story salable.” Frances E. Lang, Bellwood, Ill. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 

To learn more about your opportunities as a 
writer, and how Palmer Institute’s proven home- 
study training may help you, send for free typical 
lesson package and 40-page book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” which explains Palmer's 
unique method of training for highest pay in all 
fields. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send 
now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Accredited: National Home Study Council Since 1917 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-117 Approved 


Hollywood 28, California 
Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


“Palmer Institute ‘of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk 6-117 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 


The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 


Stories 


Please send me free typical lesson package and 40- 
page book, “’The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explain- 
ing how you help new writers get started and experi- 
enced writers increase their income. 
Mr.) 
Miss ) 
Address 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 


| 


ktitors Associated ) | 


WHY AN EDITORIAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS? 


1 Because it just isn’t humanly possible to 
be objective about your own work 


2 Because you can learn your own strengths 
from an experienced editor 

3 Because not one editor, but several with 
specialized experience are available 

4 Because you find out how to avoid pitfalls 
and eliminate problems in your work 

5 And finally, because you get encourage- 
ment and tips for marketing when you're 
ready 


WHAT'S THE COST? 


The time it takes to select several samples of 
your work (fiction or nonfiction), get an en- 
velope, and write a check or money order for 
our services at the rate of $1 per thousand 
words or $15 per book-length manuscript. 
You'll receive friendly, prompt, professional 
help you can really appreciate! 


Here’s the address— 


EDITORS ASSOCIATED 


519 West Belden 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 


event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000___ __ $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words._______ 5.00 
15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


What Readers Say 
Poets Are Made 


I used to hear the old saying, “Poets are born, 
not made”—and believed it. I guess I thought I 
was a born poet because I could rhyme easily. 

It took me several scores of rejections to find 
that thousands of people can rhyme as well as | 
can, some of them much better. I concluded it 
must take more to be a successful poet. 

So—I studied the poetry articles in Author & 
Journalist, and all the books on versification | 
could find in our public library. I made myself a 
poet, or something resembling one. Anyway, I've 
been marketing pretty well to different magazines, 
including a few slicks but mostly literary periodi- 
cals. (Some of them pay but of course many of 
them don't.) 

I think there are born poets—men like Shelley 
and Keats. But I’m no Shelley, and I haven’t run 
across any Shelleys lately. Most magazine poetry, 
I think, is the result of study and hard work. 

EsTHER SIMS OLANDER 
Miami, Fla. 


Why Not More Uplift? 

Why isn’t there more uplifting material, fiction 
and other, in our magazines? It seems editors 
think people want to read about the sordid or 
Sexy. 

There must be lots of folks who'd like to read 
about Godfearing men and women, who succeed 
because of their faith. Editors don’t seem to think 
so. 

ROBERTA FLANDERS 
Portland, Ore. 


From a Teacher of Adults 

A&J is the most important magazine on my desk. 
I teach poetry in the Adult Education Program 
here, so naturally watch for the issues that feature 
articles on that subject. Wish there were more of 
them. 

(Mrs.) Onivia YOUNG 

Carmel, Calif. 


Like a Correspondence School 

I’m a real amateur in this writing game. The 
progress is slow but I’m commencing to feel my 
way around. 

It's almost like taking part in a correspondence 
school reading your magazine. I feel that it is 
truly building ground work for me. 

GENEVA F. SeEwarp 
Omaha, Nebr. 


She Might Have Won More 

Having won my first contest prize—a $350 elec- 
tric range—just before my September issue of 
Aw] arrived, Nita Parks’ article, “Fortunes in 
Short-Short-Short Stories” was of special interest to 
me. Checking my winning last line with her lucid 
instructions, I found it squared in every phase 
save one. Had I used my action verb to begin the 
line—I could easily have done so—I might have 
come out first winner instead of fifth, in this an- 
nual local contest sponsored by the Sacramento 
Valley Electric League. 

Mrs. Parks’ treatise is not the only one I've 
relished. A&J is a must on my subscription list. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


However, since my story sales, which hadn't been 
enough to put me in the professional category 
anyway, had practically stopped, it was gratifying 
to learn that there are other ways of giving vent to 
that “inner urge” and winning substantial rewards 
as well. 

MartHa H. JOHNSON 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Appreciated Advice 

The September letter by Elsie Cresswell under 
the heading, “The Why of a Preference,” pricks 
my conscience. 

Soon after the present management of A&J took 
over, I wrote asking what I should do about a 
syndicate that had kept my script and pictures 
well over a year and refused to answer in- 
quiries. The editor promptly replied that he 
would see what he could do and let me know when 
he heard, also took time to give me some valuable 
advice in the same letter. 

I didn’t get back my material from the then 
defunct syndicate. But, like Elsie, the willingness 
and readiness of a busy editor to track down an 
erratic publisher for an obscure writer, warmed my 
heart. 

I have ever intended to express my apprecia- 
tion through “What Readers Say,” and am glad to 
do so now, though tardy. 

WEIR 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Poet Turns to Fiction 

I suppose dozens of writers a day drop you a 
card to say they have sold to a magazine they never 
heard of before they saw it listed in A&/J. 

It happened to me this month, and I was pretty 
tickled when a fiction editor said they had sent my 
story to their best artist. For I am pretty much of 
a novice in fiction. 

MARGERY MANSFIELD 


Lockport, N. Y. 


Ten Months, Thirteen Sales 
After ten months of writing I’ve just sold my 
thirteenth manuscript and owe a lot to A&J. 
RutH E. MAcGREGoR 


Arcadia, Calif. 


A Service to Strugglers 

A&J is a swell magazine for the neophyte and 
very likely no less a service to the established 
writer. 

May you stay with us eternally. You are a great 
service to us struggling writers who refuse to throw 
in the sponge in spite of all the frustration and 
discouragement which we encounter during our 
daily slug-fests with the typewriter, etc. God bless 
all of you people. 
Rosert W. Beck 
Tell City, Ind. 


From a Poetry Editor 
Recently in reading for our first issue of Seven 
we received well over 4,000 manuscripts from all 
over the United States and eight foreign countries. 
Generally the manuscripts were in good present- 
able condition, but the prevalent faults were 
these: no name on each page, and 50 per cent of 
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FREE-LANCE MARKETS 
TOUGH TO CRACK? 


BUNK! 


says Larston Farrar. | know 
hundreds of men and women 
who earn their living at free- 
lance writing. | myself made at 
least $18,000 in 1956 and ex- 
pect to make more this year. 
Sure, it took me years to learn the ins-and-outs of this 
rewarding profession. Now I’ve put my hard-won 
know-how and guidance into a step-by-step guide to 
help you get those checks coming in regularly, to help 
you be your own boss. Read this book with my compli- 
ments: 


“How to Make $18,000 
a Year Free-Lance Writing” 


This is the first ‘‘how-to” book on free-lance writing. 
It’s for people who want to write . . . and who want 
to make money at it. It tells you EVERYTHING .. . 
from how to get story ideas . . . to how to slant a 
story for specific audiences and magazines. 


Partial Contents 


Money-Making Ideas. The 
sites’’ technique. Generating 
deas from the newspapers. 


be best for you. Ways to begin 
articles. How to k readers 
interested all through your 
story. 9 ways to judge your 
article’s quality. Etc. 


Slanting. Ideas for slanting a 
How to read for deus. How particu 
idea born from a TV perform- what editors won't rint. 


er’s mistake. And much more. 
How to Research a Story. How 
> get = facts. 4 ways 

get nformation easily. 
Litt tricks for interviewing. 


Writing for ‘‘group appeal.’’ 6 
pointers for use in slanting. 
Trade Secrets. How to give 
rejected articles a fresh start 
in life. Why newer magazines 


that may give you a fresh 
slant in interviewing 

And Hundreds of Other Point- 
ers: which reference works are 
best—where to sell your ma- 
handle editors 
literary 


Writing a How to hook the 
Treader. Why over-writing may 


terial—how to 
—should you have a 
agent? — how to protect your 
legal righte fallow fields for 
free-lancers—handl ing Pero 
money” w 

ognize your 
to publicize yourself— 
free lancer’s tax advantages— 
10 basic ‘‘don’ts’’ in free-lance 
writing. And much more. 


288 Pages — 20 Chapters 
Use 10 Days FREE 


—how 


, Inc., Dept. AJ-1157 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
Send og a copy of HOW TO MAKE $18.00 A YEAR FREE- 
LANCE WRITING for 10 Days’ FREE Use. Then, if I’m 
sure that this is the most practical book on writing, that 
it will help me become successful, I'll remit $4.95 (plus 
| Fe! cents postage) in full payment. Otherwise, I'll return | 


SEND NO MONEY — —— 
Hawthorn Books. 


k and owe not a cent. 


SAVE! Send $4.95 with coupon and we pay postage. Same 
| return privilege, refund guaranteed. 


hy, 
| ADDRESS .......... | 
CITY..... ZONE...... STATE 
5 
ry 


Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You 
are helped to know exactly the kind of profes- 
sional writing you can do best, and then to 
write articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., ac- 
cording to your aptitude. This is the sure way 
to write for pay to express yourself with 
freshness and vitality the qualities edi- 
tors want. 


As never before, you will discover new usable 
ideas. You will write instead of dream about 
it. And amazingly, you will find more energy 
for writing, progress will be much easier. 


STUDENT SELLS EARLY ASSIGNMENT 
“The introduction | submitted for an assign- 
ment caught the eye of several readers at Boys’ 
Life and they enjoyed the story that followed 
it, to the tune of $100! I learned enough in 
ten assignments of your course to more than 
pay for the entire STC training!’“—Wm. L. 
Woodall, Birmingham, Ala. 

ed from a course. Send today for 


FREE the free booklet, ‘The Way Past 


the Editor,” that tells you about this new plan. 


Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 


Use This Convenient Coupon 


The Simplified Training Course 
1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 


the time no address if the name was on; too small 
envelopes for return of MSS. unless the manu- 
scripts were refolded, which we dislike doing, as 
it often double-creases the paper and thus neces- 
sitates extra typing for the author. 

In the 20 years since editing other verse publica- 
tions it seems to me that incoming MSS. have 
vastly improved. We find little that is handwritten 
and if it is, it is legible. We find most of the 
writers using a uniform paper whereas years ago 
poems (?) came in on backs of envelopes and 
even wrapping paper, scrawled in pencil. 

I personally as a writer have not found too 
many editors who were careless, and these were 
usually the national magazines where an accident 
of opening damaged the MS. 

But please use uniform size paper, put your 
name and address on each sheet, and always in- 
clude a stamped self-addressed envelope large 
enough to accommodate your material. Above all 
don’t send it to an editor with postage due. 

Finally, remember that no editor ever receives 
enough good verse. 

James Norrie 


Ahead of the Times 
Here’s my renewal for the best magazine I’ve 
ever read. It’s ahead of the times, dynamic, in- 
spirational, and financially rewarding. You're 
alert and “on the ball” all the time. Keep it up! 
W. THEODORE SQUIRES 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


COMING IN DECEMBER 


If you do fact writing, you can’t afford to 
overlook the business and industrial mag- 
azines (often called trade journals) or the 
company publications put out by many 
corporations in the interest of their business. 

There will be a market list for each of 
these classifications in the December Author 
& Journalist, out in late November. 

In addition the issue will contain pro- 
fessional articles on fiction and other fields of 
writing, comment on books for writers, news 
direct from editors, and the other features 
that make AvJ a must for the writer. 

If you are now a subscriber, subscribe 
now and make sure of getting the December 
and later issues. Use the handy order form 
on Page 31. 


THE ROY MACK AGENCY 
9126 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 


The market is now open for many different kinds of new writers’ material. Television, motion pic- 
tures, magazines and the novel market, both hard covers and paper backs, now have offices in Holly- 
wood and are all looking for new material and especially new authors. 

My agency has been franchised by the Writer’s Guild of America(W) as an accredited agent who is 
recognized as one who knows what is wanted and delivers. A list of satisfied and “sold” new authors 
will be sent on request. 

The agency has a retainer fee of $1.00 per 1000 words for any magazine type scripts. $25.00 for any 
novel regardless of length. 20c per page for screen or stage plays. This covers all costs and no addi- 
tional charge is ever made except on a sale when the usual 10°, commission is charged. 

Your script will receive the personal attention of Mr. Roy Mack, who was a director-writer with Warner 
Bros., M.G.M., Monogram and many independent productions for years. 

Send your manuscript to an agency that really sells to all media. 


6 AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
special interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 13/3 Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


AMERICAN WritING Topay, Edited by Allan An- 
goff. New York University Press. 464 pages. 
$4.50. 

This is a comprehensive collection of articles 
that appeared in a special number of the London 
Times Literary Supplement. Some 40 of them 
treat of various phases of American literature, such 
as poetry and drama, critical appreciation, intellec- 
tual opinion, the craft of fiction, modes of feeling, 
literary methods, communication. They are fol- 
lowed by a group of reviews, reprinted from earlier 
issues of the Times, of notable modern American 
books. 

The articles and reviews, with few exceptions, 
are by British critics and, in accord with the 
custom of the Times, are mostly unsigned. This 
practice, the newspaper believes, avoids literary 
snobbery. 

Emphasis is laid on the vitality and independ- 
ence of American writing. “Nowhere in the mod- 
ern world,” says the Times, “is there a more re- 
warding literature than that which America has 
to offer.” 


No book by Americans covers the United States 


literary scene as well. The picture, vivid and ac- 
curate, has the additional advantage of being ob- 
jective. 


SouND AND Poetry, edited by Northrup Frye. 
Columbia University Press. 184 pages. $3.75. 
“The study of the sound-patterns of poetry and 

drama . . . would help,” says Mr. Frye, “to pre- 

vent poetry from becoming bogged down in books, 
and would do much to restore to it its primitive 
gift of charm.” 

Sound and Poetry is a distinguished collection 
of essays by profound students of the subject. It 
will repay close reading by serious poets and 
serious critics of poetry. 


Percy Lusspock REApeER, edited by Marjory Gane 
Harkness. The Bond Wheelwright Company. 
596 pages. $7.50. 

For decades Percy Lubbock has been recognized 
as an important literary critic, biographer, and 
novelist. 

Mrs. Harkness has made a splendid collection 
of portions of his writing, preceding it with a 
penetrating analysis of the man and his work. It 
is worth the reading of any producer or student of 
literature. The excerpts from The Craft of Fiction 
are of special value to any writer—it is perhaps the 
best analysis ever made of the novel. The anthol- 
ogy includes also much significant criticism and a 
portion of Lubbock’s memorable novel The 
Region Cloud. 


MR. EDGAR LOGAN of DETROIT, MICH. 
has just written us: 

“Since taking the NYS WRITING 
COURSE, | have had 14 pieces published 
in national magazines . . . won an $8,000 
award in a writing contest, and 6 other 
prizes. And | have been offered three 
writing jobs!” 


We do not, of course, claim that everybody who 
takes our course enjoys such immediate and remark- 
able success. But hundreds of NYS students have 
become money-making writers in both fiction and 
non-fiction fields. Each is carefully trained under 
the expert personal supervision of active writers 
and editors. Such training has resulted in sales to 
markets like the SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
COSMOPOLITAN, ATLANTIC and the best book 
publishers—and an NYS graduate is both a Pulitzer 
Prize Winner and a_Book-Of-The-Month 
Club author! 


FOR N.Y.S. STUDENTS ONLY 


A Great Book On Writing 
That Took 25 Years to Produce 
This book was written by the internationally 
known literary agent who directs the work in 
NYS. Practically every business day for the 
past 25 years this man has talked to editors 
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WINS $8,000 WRITING AWARD... 
SIX PRIZES...THREE JOB OFFERS! 


and publishers, counselled professionals, and helped 
beginners. In 25 years he has answered over 100,000 
questions put to him by writers. 

You couldn’t buy that experience. How many 
people do you know who have experience even re- 
motely approaching his? And yet, as an NYS stu- 
dent, and only as an NYS student, can you obtain 
the distillation of this 25 years of vastly varied ex- 
perience in a brilliant new book running to over 
150,000 words, and covering anything you'll evet 
need to know for your own writing career. 25 years 
as an active agent, publisher, editor, writer and 
teacher! And all this experience, in one erous 
oversized book—yours Free as an NYS student. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.'Y. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY _ 


250 
I THe ‘NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING I 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. | 
| Send me, at no obligation, your FREE 
booklet WRITING FOR A WELL- | 
| PAYING CAREER. 


Neme 
Zone____ State________ | 


Licensed by the State of New York 
| (This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will I 
call.) 


| 
— 
out and 
7 


Franklin Watts, Inc., offers $3,500 for a distin- 
guished contribution to children’s fiction. The 
work should be 20,000-40,000 words and suitable 
for reading by boys and girls 8-12 years old. 

Closing date, January 31, 1958. Details and 
required entry form are obtainable from the Fic- 
tion Award Editor, Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 
Madison Ave., New York 21. 

— Av] — 

The Oggi-Lacco Ameno Literary Contest has 
been announced by Rizzoli Editore, book pub- 
lishers in Milan, Italy. 

The contest is open to novels with a feminine 
protagonist. ‘They may be in English, French, Ger- 
man, or Spanish. The prize is 5,000,000 lire over 
and above royalties; this is approximately $8,000 
in U. S. money. 

Manuscripts must be submitted anonymously, 
bearing a motto and a number. These should be 
repeated on the outside of a sealed envelope con- 
taining the author’s name and address. 

Closing date, December 31. Address for entries: 
Secretary, Oggi-Lacco Ameno Literary Contest, 
Piazza Carlo Erba 6, Milan, Italy. Detailed in- 
formation is obtainable from him or from Leo M. 
Rea, New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St., 
New York 36. 

— Ae] — 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, offers an outright prize of $2,500 for 
the best novel by a student not more than 25 
years old attending any American college or uni- 


Contests and Awards 


versity during the academic year 1957-1958. In 
addition there will be publication on the usual 
royalty basis. 

An award of $500 will also be made to the lit- 
erary magazine of the institution attended by the 
prize-winner. 

Manuscripts must not be less than 70,000 words. 
Each should be accompanied by a letter giving the 
age, home address, college and class of the con- 
testant. Closing date, October 1, 1958. 

— Ae] — 

The Emily Clark Balch Prizes in Creative 
American Writing for 1958 will consist of a first 
prize of $750, a second prize of $250. Unpublished 
stories of 3,000-7,000 words are eligible. 

Address Emily Clark Balch Prize Contest, The 
Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Char- 
lottesville, Va. Closing date, January 1, 1958. 

— Ae] — 

All poets everywhere are eligible to compete for 
the Aline Carter International Peace Prize of $100. 
Poems submitted may be in any verse form but 
must not exceed 24 lines. The subject must be 
peace; it must be handled constructively, not on 
the basis of wishful thinking. 

Closing date, February 22, 1958. Four copies of 
each entry must be sent to Lilith Lorraine, Avalon, 
Alpine, Tex. 

— Ae] — 

In writing to the sponsors of any contest, an 
inquirer should always enclose a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, preferably No. 10 in size. 


IS PLOTTING YOUR BLACK BOGEY? 


For some twenty years | have been helping my clients slay this dragon. 
how to build up inadequate plots and fix those which contain ‘kinks’ or touch upon editorial taboos. 
this has turned hopeless scripts into good yarns which sold to the best markets. 


| go over their manuscripts and show them 
In countless cases, 
Writers with whose work I’ve dealt, are 


selling their scripts to leading magazines, book publishers, TV and movie producers. This success can be traced to the fact 
that my work is designed to fit each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

If you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, send for my FREE pamphlet which describes how | work 
with writers; and if | take you in my limited group, you‘’ll become a selling writer or my work with you won't cost you a 


penny! 
BUILDING A WRITER’S VOCABULARY 


If you lack skill in the manipulation of words, it follows 
that your writing will be commonplace and lack origin- 
ality. Building a Writer’s Vocabulary will help you enrich 
your stock of words. It will enable you to write with 
freshness and accuracy, with facility, power and precision. 
A few minutes devoted daily to the exercises outlined in 
this training program will soon give you the mastery over 
the tools of expression evcry writer must possess. 

Price . . . $1.00 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY 
IMAGINATION 


Literary imagination can be developed in the normal mind 
just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short 
weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in Developing a 
Literary Imagination will spur your imagination and en- 
thusiasm. You will discover untapped sources of story 
material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most 
important to you—your manuscripts will become salable. 


Price . . $1.00 
Other training programs in preparation. 


THE STORY CREATOR 


_ The inexperienced writer cften suffers sadly from the 
literary equivalent of stage fright. He stares at the wall- 
paper, his mind a blank; he cannot started. He says 
to himself, ‘“‘How can | begin? | can't think of pee 
of a plot or story nature.” Well, THE STORY CR ATOR 
in PLOTTING WITHOUT TEARS always stands ready to 
break the ice of a temporarily frozen imagination. It 
puts your mind to work on something practical that will 
grow into a story of some popular type published in 
magazines or shown on television and movie screens. A 
prolific and successful writer of some 700 published 
stories had this to say about THE STORY CREATOR: 
“In my opinion, it has already helped me think 
more effectively on the subject of plotting and writ- 
ing stories. | believe you are the first one to call 
attention to certain cts in st structure and 
plotting in the 30 or more years | have been cere- 
brating ideas about the short-story.” 


PLOTTING WITHOUT TEARS with its STORY CREATOR 
gives you a method for developing a stead 
and unlimited supply of original story plots containing all 
the necessary elements that make a story salable. In its 
SECOND BIG PRINTING, it is now being used in several 
universities, in television and movie studios, as well as by 
successful magazine writers. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! PRICE $3.00 


GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 1, 


CALIFORNIA 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Every would — _ headline publicity i means reco; 
publication can't give you. Exposition Press has published more iheepiine ‘books ol 


other subsidy ‘publisher. Here are three instances from our. — 


HOW A PROMINENT. ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS... 


Cuar_ton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 

— radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor's wife proudly dis- 

m™ plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 

party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 

‘ cs cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 

y ie” took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 

| ; | latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 

. e the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 

this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 

$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 

ted Express hailed his book as ‘an outstanding and remarkable 
a, eee a m first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


Wenpy Banari, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The bock was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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Contests and Awards 


Franklin Watts, Inc., offers $3,500 for a distin- 
guished contribution to children’s fiction. The 
work should be 20,000-40,000 words and suitable 
for reading by boys and girls 8-12 years old. 

Closing date, January 31, 1958. Details and 
required entry form are obtainable from the Fic- 
tion Award Editor, Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 
Madison Ave., New York 21. 

— — 

The Oggi-Lacco Ameno Literary Contest has 
been announced by Rizzoli Editore, book pub- 
lishers in Milan, Italy. 

The contest is open to novels with a feminine 
protagonist. ‘They may be in English, French, Ger- 
man, or Spanish. The prize is 5,000,000 lire over 
and above royalties; this is approximately $8,000 
in U. S. money. 

Manuscripts must be submitted anonymously, 
bearing a motto and a number. These should be 
repeated on the outside of a sealed envelope con- 
taining the author’s name and address. 

Closing date, December 31. Address for entries: 
Secretary, Oggi-Lacco Ameno Literary Contest, 
Piazza Carlo Erba 6, Milan, Italy. Detailed in- 
formation is obtainable from him or from Leo M. 
Rea, New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 4lst St., 
York 36. 

— Av] — 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, offers an outright prize of $2,500 for 
the best novel by a student not more than 25 
years old attending any American college or uni- 


versity during the academic year 1957-1958. In 
addition there will be publication on the usual 
royalty basis. 

An award of $500 will also be made to the lit- 
erary magazine of the institution attended by the 
prize-winner. 

Manuscripts must not be less than 70,000 words. 
Each should be accompanied by a letter giving the 
age, home address, college and class of the con- 
testant. Closing date, October 1, 1958. 

— Av] — 

The Emily Clark Balch Prizes in Creative 
American Writing for 1958 will consist of a first 
prize of $750, a second prize of $250. Unpublished 
stories of 3,000-7,000 words are eligible. 

Address Emily Clark Balch Prize Contest, The 
Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Char- 
lottesville, Va. Closing date, January 1, 1958. 

All poets everywhere are eligible to compete for 
the Aline Carter International Peace Prize of $100. 
Poems submitted may be in any verse form but 
must not exceed 24 lines. The subject must be 
peace; it must be handled constructively, not on 
the basis of wishful thinking. 

Closing date, February 22, 1958. Four copies of 
each entry must be sent to Lilith Lorraine, Avalon, 
Alpine, Tex. 

— Av] — 

In writing to the sponsors of any contest, an 
inquirer should always enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, preferably No. 10 in size. 
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For some twenty years | have been helping my clients slay this dragon. 


how to build up inadequate plots and fix those which contain 
this has turned hopeless scripts into good yarns which sold to the best markets. 
selling their scripts to leading magazines, book publishers, TV and movie producers. 


“kinks” 


| go over their manuscripts and show them 
or touch upon editorial taboos. In countless cases, 
Writers with whose work I’ve dealt, are 
This success can be traced to the fact 


that my work is designed to fit each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 
If you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, send for my FREE pamphlet which describes how | work 
with writers; and if | take you in my limited group, you’ll become a selling writer or my work with you won‘t cost you a 


penny! 


BUILDING A WRITER’S VOCABULARY 


If you lack skill in the manipulation of words, it follows 
that your writing will be commonplace and lack origin- 
ality. Building a Writer's Vocabulary will help you enrich 
your stock of words. It will enable you to write with 
freshness and accuracy, with facility, power and precision. 
A few minutes devoted daily to the exercises outlined in 
this training program will soon give you the mastery over 
the tools of expression every writer must possess. 
Price . 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY 
IMAGINATION 


Literary imagination can be developed in the normal mind 
just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short 
weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in Developing a 
Literary Imagination will spur your imagination and en- 
thusiasm. You will discover untapped sources of story 
material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most 
important to you—your manuscripts will become salable. 


Price . . $1.00 
Other training programs in preparation. 
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THE STORY CREATOR 


_ The inexperienced writer often suffers sadly from the 
literary equivalent of stage fright. He stares at the wall- 
paper, his mind a blank; he ie get started. He says 
to himself, ‘““How can | begin? | can’t think of anythin 
of a plot or rn nature.” Well, THE STORY CREATO 
in PLOTTING WITHOUT TEARS ‘always stands ready to 
break the ice of a temporarily frozen imagination. It 
puts your mind to work on something practical that will 
grow into a story of some popular type published in 
magazines or shown on television and moe, screens. A 
prolific and successful writer of some ublished 
stories had this to say about THE STORY Rta OR 
“in my opinion, it has already helped me think 
more effectively on the subject of plotting and writ- 
ing stories. | believe you are the first one to call 
attention to certain cts in st structure and 
plotting in the 30 or more years | have been cere- 
brating ideas about the short-story.” 


PLOTTING WITHOUT TEARS with its STORY CREATOR 
gives you a step-by- — for developing a stead 
and unlimited supply of original story plots containing all 
the necessary elements that make a story salable. In its 
SECOND BIG PRINTING, it is now being used in several 
universities, in television and movie studios, as well as by 
successful magazine writers. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! PRICE $3.00 
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FIGURED IN _4 PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE cMmaariIOn. BOOKS. 


Cuar_ton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
ae Pr radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor's wife proudly dis- 

ak cg A plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 

t A ys party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 

; : cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 

took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 

latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 

the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 

this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 

‘ w ae $1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 

Bat bar : ; Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


Wenpy Banrnie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofiord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from thy author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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Would you like your book to make headlines ? 
Every writer would —headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more. 
rs 
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you had. vent us your manuscript 183 days age.. 


—we might have sold it to The Saturday Evening Post, or Cosmopolitan;or The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, or McCall’s, or Redbook, or Esquire, or Coronet, or True, or Argosy, or Playboy, or Toronto 
Star Weekly, or This Week, or Manhunt, or Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, or Seventeen, or Wo- 
man’s Day, or True Story, or Astounding Science-Fiction, or Holiday, or any one of several hundred 
others, if it was a magazine script. 

—or we might have sold it to Simon and Schuster, or Harper and Brothers, or Lippincott, or 
McGraw-Hill, or Rinehart, or Dutton, or Dodd, Mead, or Harcourt, Brace, or Morrow, or Ballantine 
Books, or Gold Medal Books, or Macmillan, or any one of a hundred others, if it was a book-length 
script. 
—or we might have sold it to The Alfred Hitchcock Show, or Ford Theatre, or Warner Brothers 
Presents, or Jane Wyman’s Fireside Theatre, or Studio 57, or City Detective, or TV Playhouse, or 
Schlitz Playhouse, or Studio One, or Four Star Playhouse, or Climax, or Zane Grey Theatre, or GE 
Theatre, or any one of several hundred others, if it was a television or radio script. 

—And we might have sold motion picture rights to MGM, or Columbia Pictures, or Twentieth 
Century-Fox, or Universal-International, or Paramount Pictures, or Warner Brothers, or any one of a 
couple of dozen others; and foreign rights to Constable Ltd. (England) , and AWA-Verlag (Germany) , 
and Librairie Gallimard (France) , and Editorial Poseidon (Argentina), and Mondadori (Italy), and 
Sven-Erik Berghs Forlag (Sweden), and Nasjonalforlaget (Norway), and Sijthoff Publishers (Hol- 
land), and Lindquist Nielson (Denmark), and Atlas Publishing Company (Australia), and Interna- 
tional Press (South Africa) , and Editorial Acme (Spain), and Ora Publishers (Israel) , and Ondori-Sha 
(Japan), and any of several hundred others. 

—for the above are a few of the markets to which SMLA has sold material for its clients in the past 
six months. In this period, SMLA has made over 3,000 sales, maintaining its average of over 6,000 proper- 
ties placed for its clients yearly. 

The past is, of course, an unchangeable matter, about which nothing at all can be done. But 
we're hoping—if your last 183 days brought no sales, or too few sales—that this report will solidify your 
decision not to let the future slip away in the same way. We'll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll teil you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks 

TERMS: PROFESSIONALS. If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts; 
information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make sev- 
eral sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

“, . . the author knows pretty much everything there is to know about the writing business, 
and in this book covers the field thoroughly . . .” —The New York Times 

Order your copy from your ry bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $3. 
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By Grorce H. FReEITAG 


OU can say what you please about the novel, 
Y it is not as dead as some of its undertakers 

and bearers of the coffin would have us 
believe. New life gets breathed into it at required 
intervals. Left to the mediocre writer and medio- 
cre reader, it would soon die a rotten kind of 
death, but there are just enough fine writers and 
discerning readers in the world, just enough, mind 
you, to stave off, for the novel and its followers, 
an untimely death. In the past 20 years, or even 
less time than that, the novel as a form or as a 
vehicle of expression for writers with something 
big to say has done very well for itself. If it has 
done nothing else, it has grown up. 

By virtue of the same kind of reasoning, so has 
the short story, but the short story has always been 
a brief and marvelously compact instrument of 
expression. While its general form has made a 
few drastic changes, the underlying foundation of 
the structure of the story itself has been left 
pretty much to the dictates of the individual 
writer. Good things are always coming out of an 
art where the artist is permitted some freedom. 

There is little room for improvement in the 
form of the short story but in the content there 
will always be change, since indeed no two writers, 


George H. Freitag, who has appeared often in 
Author & Journalist, is a@ distinguished and highly 
original writer of fiction. His first story he sold for 
$7.20 in 1935, Since then he has appeared in both 
the top quality and the top slick magazines. 
Author of one published novel, he is now working 
on another. He never has attempted to make 
writing a full-time occupation but has made his 
living chiefly from sign painting, in which he de- 
lights. His home ts in California. 
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even if they are both equally talented, are likely 
to opinionate themselves identically. Good writers 
are being born all the time. Usually a brilliant 
novelist does not do well in the short story, but 
neither does the short story writer turn out a 
very well wrought novel. There are exceptions. 
And it is the exception that I am interested in. 

When you first yearn to become a writer I do 
not think you can be certain of the kind you 
either want to be or, for that matter, will be. You 
play around with words. You write essays on a 
variety of subjects. You write longer notes than 
you need to write to your milkman, saying some- 
thing much more clever for him than the usual 
line of words that every other writer of notes to 
the milkman might fold carefully and shove down 
into the bottle. Why? Because you are trying to 
be a writer. You hope he is entertained in those 
early morning hours by what you composed the 
night before. You are not trying to show off your 
choice words; you are simply trying to entertain. 
That is the primary function of the writer. 
Whether the writer is a novelist, an essayist, or a 
writer of short stories, he is first of all a man or 
woman who is trying to get something across in an 
entertaining fashion. 

When you write a story for the magazines, you 
have every need to create something entertaining. 
It cannot be simply informative. It cannot be 
simply cute or have a clever ending which it seems 
all beginning writers strive for even at the expense 
of credibility. It must have the warmth of the 
writer. 

I was busy writing a lot of stories and getting 
them published in some of the better magazines. 
I did not care whether I wrote a novel or not, 
because I never felt that I was an especially gifted 
writer. After you have written any kind of thing 
for a long while you begin to feel the extent of 
your powers. You know your limitations. And 1 
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did not want to consider a novel. | can name 
you a lot of very fine short story writers whose 
agent or whose publisher wanted a novel from, 
and because they were afraid of losing something 
that writing a novel might provide, they did go to 
work on one. 

Good short story writing, for instance, requires 
a talent as monumental as writing a good novel. 
Louis Zara, a Chicago writer of genuine talent, a 
man now in his middle forties, wrote excellent 
novels in the late 1930's, but he published almost 
no short stories. Perhaps he wrote them and they 
did not get into the magazines; it is difficult to 
know. He used to write to me in those days, back in 
1936 to 1940. He was one of the first writers of any 
consequence to give me any kind of a nod. He 
used to encourage me when I wasn’t selling any- 
thing. I went on to sell to the Atlantic. Mr. Zara 
was one of the first to offer congratulations. His 
best novel was Blessed Is the Man, and though he 
wrote others, they did not carry the same kind of 
substance, as far as the public’s reaction was con- 
cerned. 

I don’t know whether Louis Zara, when he was 
trying to encourage me, thought I was going to be 
a novelist or a story writer. I suppose he was 
encouraging simply the act of writing. He never 
asked me whether I was going to do a novel. I 
don’t believe he cared. 

I sometimes get letters from new writers. There 
are new writers coming out all the time and get- 
ting into print and finding the road very discour- 
aging and rough. Nothing you can think of is so 
filled with genuine rewards or is worth as much 
heartache as writing. Nothing, even if you are a 
mediocre writer, is as soul-satisfying. Of course, if 
you are not mediocre at all and have found your- 
self moving along at the top, you have more than 
won your place, and it really does not matter at all 
what sort of thing you write so long as it is ex- 
pressive of you and contains your mark of individ- 
uality. 

You can write for 50 years and use some else’s 
way of saying words and lose the excitement of 
creating out of yourself, for it is in this, I think, 
that honest writing lives and breathes. Louis 
Zara, when he wrote back and forth, was an honest 
and individual writer. He didn’t care about any- 
thing except sincerity. He never said that sincer- 
ity was all he cared about but sincerity was held 
together in every single sentence he wrote—sincer- 


ity and compassion. 
A GOOD breeding place for a novel, except 
where it does not agree with the writer anyhow, 
is in a room where he feels good. One time Sher- 
wood Anderson was handed $100 every Monday. 
All he had to do was sit around and write. He lived 
in Virginia and he went out to a cornfield and 
built a shack there and wrote, but he said to me in 
a letter, and later in his book of memoirs, that he 
couldn't write in the cornfield because the corn 
listened to him. He finally called a halt to the 
$100 a week coming in, too. “I guess I felt uneasy 
and guilty,” he said. 

That is what not feeling at peace with oneself 
is. I think if you are to write at all you ought to 
find a place you are not teo aware of. If you are 
aware of too much noise it is not a nice place. 
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When | was writing my novel I wrote in my 
daughter’s bedroom while she was off at school. 
I wrote all morning. In the afternoon, while | 
was writing that book, I took walks or talked to 
the neighbors or painted a few signs. I just wrote 
in the mornings. I felt clean in that room, clean 
and unmolested and enormous, and I wrote a 
whole book first draft and sent it out and it was 
taken. It did not make me very much money. 
Some first novels do make its author a great deal 
of money while some, like John Steinbeck’s first 
one, make almost nothing. 

While I was writing my novel, however, I did 
not think of whether it was going to make me any 
money or not. If you have never written a novel 
and are expecting to do so, do not think of it in 
terms of the loot. My agent, who is a very en- 
ergetic man and who was considerably more eager, 
I believe, to see my novel completed than I was, 
is no longer my agent for reasons which are un- 
necessary to go into. But he was good for me 
during my combustive days. He knew when to be 
happy and when to be sad. It was as if he played 
a harp on me. He plucked the proper strings and 
I produced tone. My novel, all through its crea- 
tion, was well cared for; it was respected. And at 
the time I wrote it I felt that it was my finest 
achievement. 

I lived, in those days, near a small inland lake. 
This was back in Ohio. I had sold a great number 
of stories to both the quality and the slick maga- 
zines. In general I was ready to do a novel from 
the standpoint of having published a good deal of 
fiction but hardly from the standpoint of needing 
to write a novel. 

That is a very vital and sometimes not-thought- 
of aspect: you must need to write a novel. You 
cannot compose yourself and write without some- 
thing inside you. Something has to emerge from 
you before you can breathe anything into a book. 
If you want laughter to emerge you have got to be 
so abundant with laughter that if you don’t write 
it down, your sides will split. If you are angry or 
sad it is the time. That is why you must be ready 
to write. It doesn’t mean that you have the time 
and are going to do it on your vacation; it means 
you have the psychological impetus and are ready. 

Once in a while the impetus is not enough tc 
sustain you through a full length novel. I know a 
young writer in California whose very letters carry 
such an impetus, an impetus of verve, really. Her 
stories are written with compassion, with zest and 
economy, and she is commencing quietly to appear 
in print—in the confessions, to be sure, but appear- 
ing nevertheless and with quality, too. She is some- 
times so filled with enthusiasm for words that she 
commences two stories at once, and her mind is 
awhirl with still another. 

Good writing is not necessarily flowery. It is 
effervescent and unclumsy. Inventiveness is very 
important to the talented novelist . . . that and 
being unself-conscious with words. 

But how you write a novel is sometimes not as 
important as why you do it. I suppose that if you 
were to ask ten successful novelists why they under- 
took to do a novel you would have eight different 
answers. I used to go into the town library, back 
in those less turbulent days, and read short stories 
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SUGGESTION FOR THE FICTION WRITER 


Where to Find Names for Characters 


By JANE HowLanp BUELL 


COLLECT names without addresses. The col- 
lege boy proudly displaying a filled address 
book to his contemporaries has nothing on me. 
It is doubtful if he collects them any more assid- 
uously than I do—but for an entirely different 
reason. 

If you write there is an advantage in having a 
notebook of names. It may not be an unfailing 
source for your characters but it is much simpler 
to leaf through the pages of a notebook than to 
spend valuable time selecting suitable names. 

Any small notebook with a thumb ABC index 
will provide sufficient space. I use separate pages 
for masculine and feminine names and enter each 
under the initial page of the surname. On the 
extra pages at the back of the book I keep names 
that are typical of nationalities. I have known 
numerous Swedish families whose stories I might 
like to tell, but I cannot write about the Ander- 
sons and the Johnsons I really knew. Perhaps I 
might write about the Jeremiahsons that I did not 
know. 

I also keep a list of villages, farms, and even 
cemeteries, with the name of the state in which 
the real place is located. However, it is wise to 
check the Postal Guide to see that there is no 
such place in the state where you locate your story. 

As a proofreader on a large daily newspaper J 
have an advantage over the average reader. I often 
have to read long columns of names that I would 
not read otherwise. Suddenly my eye tells me that 
one name out of 50 might be one I would like to 
use sometime. I copy it off on the papers that 
covers a proofreader’s desk. Later I transfer it 
to my name notebook. 

Sometimes the name I like is just a given name, 
sometimes a surname, occasionally both. I never 
use a name as it is spelled by the owner. I change 
a letter or a syllable or add to the surname just 
as simply as dropping the e from White and ad- 
ding all to make the name Whitall. People do 
this in real life, and a change in spelling helps 
avoid any legal action from alleged invasion of 
privacy. The important thing is to keep the gen- 
eral sound of the name that appealed to me when 
I read it. Maybe I change Pauline to Paula or 
John to Jonathan but I copy the name then or I 
might forget it. 

I try to read with a listening eye. My eyes tell 
me how the name sounds aloud, and how it fits my 
character or the people I like to write about. Old 
college annuals are good sources of period names. 
Like many others I receive alumni newspapers 
from my alma mater, and occasionally they carry 
long lists of graduates for the past 50 years or 
more. If I am writing about people who lived in 
1910 it is easy to look through the list of grad- 
uates for that year and find names typical of the 
men and women who lived then. Names change 
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like the phases of the moon and if I am writing 
about women who lived in the days when Annie, 
Jane, and Lizzie were stylish it would never do to 
call them Anne or Janice or Elizabeth. 

Newspaper lists of this year’s high school grad- 
uates, participants in the national spelling bee or 
music festival supply the writer with names of 
today’s youngsters. 

If you have access to the mailing lists of large 
municipal concerns you can do your own selecting. 
Employees in courthouse and city offices have an 
opportunity to find unusual and unique names. 
The main thing is to take advantage of those avail- 
able because names of real people have an appeal 
that one seldom finds in the names one spends 
hours studying over. 

Never use a name that sounds remotely like 
that of a prominent person. It is just as well to 
forget the names of all your relatives or any person 
you have known if you do not want them recog- 
nizing themselves in each story you produce. 

I might hint that obituaries are a rewarding 
source even though the person whose obituary you 
are reading lived a thousand miles away. Try 
reading the obituary column in any large city 
newspaper and you will see what I mean. I am 
not above lifting the name of a survivor—with my 
own variation of the spelling—if it tells what I 
want my character to express in name. Someday I 
am going to write about Mrs. Mizzles whose name 
I read in an obituary column. She had no sur- 
vivors. I do not recall her given name nor her 
maiden name, but Mrs. Mizzles is very real to me. 

The same thing is true about Finius Willingale, 
whose story came in over the teletype one night 
via United Press. Mr. Willingale died accidentally 
in England a few years ago. His first name wasn’t 
even Finius. I have forgotten his given name or 
any of the details of the accident, but I know all 
about my Mr. Finius Willingale and his little 
idiosyncrasies. 

If you write about real people you need to 
listen to real people. Elderly people who have 
lived a full, rich life can tell you more about the 
times and customs of their days, and the names of 
the people who lived then are names you can 
never conjure out of your imagination. If I had 
never listened to an old lady talk about the Vir- 
ginia she lived in shortly after the Civil War, I 
would never have heard about Cousin Fannie 
Willie or Great-Aunt Thursday whose grand-niece 
Thursday became one of my favorite characters. I 
didn’t even know Thursday could be used as a 
given name. 

I hope the people I write about have names so 
realistic my readers will not forget them. They 
were without substance until I created them and 
gave them a name, And after all names are where 
you find them, 
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Keep Your Eye on the Reader 


The Satisfactions and Pitfalls of Library Research—With 


An Amusing Satirical Ending 


By Jesse CALLAN KENNEDY 


ESEARCH puts ideas to work in articles. 

Unlike fiction, informative articles do not 

spring imaginatively whole from the mind 
of the writer. The idea for such an article is 
usually based on a fact or facts. And facts, already 
some place in existence and verifiable, are the in- 
gredients to be gathered and sifted and worked 
into shape. 

Unfortunately, the term research—high-sounding 
and now generally connoting a scientific procedure 
—often frightens the beginning writer. But why 
should it? 

The word research is nothing more than it says; 
groping and searching, perhaps repeated searching, 
followed by re-searching—for facts. Establishing a 
fact foundation is just as important in writing as 
in science. 

In embryo, the idea for an article may be a man 
or a mouse, a wheelbarrow or a verticopter, petrol- 
cum or uranium, an office system or automation, 
a mere decoration or a work of art—all facts. A 
writer may already know enough about any one of 
these to make a start. But, in this day of factual 
writing, he’d better assume that someone some- 
where has set down on paper something on these 
subjects. This great body of information bears 
looking into. 

The search for a fact may be as simple as find- 
ing its spelling and its definition in a dictionary. 
However, the more elusive or little-known or well- 
hidden the fact, the more complicated and nec- 
essary the research becomes. Then, running down 
a fact may be literally a physical as well as a 
mental effort. In the trade, “leg work” describes 
the getting of information from wherever it hap- 
pens to lie, whether from a person by interviewing 
or from piles of printed matter by digging. The 
searcher—probably after trotting from one to 
another—usually winds up in a library, where for 
hours on end he checks indexes, leafs through 
magazines and pamphlets, and pores over books. 

How the writer gets his facts and acquires his 
knowledge, the reader doesn’t care. At first, the 
wouldbe writer may think he can take advantage 
of this. To his sorrow, however, the beaver too 
eager to sit down to write may find he’s on the 


After years in libraries hunting up facts for 
others, Jessie Callan Kennedy is now nosing out 
facts for her own freelance articles which she sells 
to various magazines. Formerly a_ resident of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., she now with her husband lives in 
an old adobe house in Douglas, Ariz., “just across 
the street from Old Mexico,” where the color and 
flavor of Mexican folkways are always evident. 
She finds a challenge in tracing the origins of these 
customs, 


wrong end—his readers may know more about the 
subject than he does. 

With experience, the writer soon learns that no 
reader, least of all the editor, will stick with his 
article unless the information—no matter how 
dressed up—comes through definitely and inform- 
atively. When and if his manuscripts, like boom- 
erangs, consistently find a two-way passage, it is 
time for the writer to re-evaluate his work. He 
may have to start al! over again—nine times out of 
ten he will—with his raw materials. Why not 
spend time and energy on them in the beginning? 

Research is a self-imposed discipline. It is a 
behind-the-scenes, repetitious, and delaying action, 
the lonesome job of the writer. Yet, paradox- 
ically, his methods of extracting information, 
whether easy or agonizing, may also concern the 
reader. The article reader wants his meat neatly 
packaged, but he doesn’t like to see the well- 
scraped bones of the encyclopedia with it. 

Therein lies the dilemma. The author may find 
more satisfaction in writing than the preliminary 
searching and reading which keep him from his 
audience. However, the wider and deeper his 
knowledge of a subject, the better he can write. 
No information is better than its source. 

A satisfactory research technique is the applica- 
tion of the five W’s, the who-what-where-when-why 
method, to the subject itself. In such a quest, one 
will find not only the answers, but frequently 
many valuable by-products. These may be any- 
thing from a different angle of aproach to a deep- 
buried anecdote which may set his theme. 

In this process one may discover an authority 
whose opinions can back up all statements. Ac- 
quainting oneself with what authorities write, and 
contrasting and comparing their contributions, 
the writer may himself become a person “in the 
know.” At least, he can speak with authoritative 
assurance, one he has command of a_ well- 
researched subject. 

Researching, however, has its pitfalls for the 
unwary beginner. Stumbling into his subject, he 
may sink into an unexpected backwash of in- 
formation. There, he may flounder around too 
long, without the slightest notion how to climb 
out. 

Then, there are those, perhaps the most reluc- 
tant to start an investigation, who find the delays 
in it most pleasant. Learning for learning’s sake. 
Lingering among the books may get to be a habit. 
This kind of researcher doesn’t want to break it 
off. 

In the catacombs of his subject, sometimes the 
re-researcher wanders off into all its bypaths. Fol- 
lowing wherever they lead, he loses himself—and 1 
might add, his readers. He forgets to come back to 
the upper level of writing. 

Effective research demands still another kind of 
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discipline. It is planning the search—with 
restraint. This needs imagination and as much 
know-how as the outlining of a projected article. 
The groper for knowledge should be able to chart 
a course that will take him through the mazes of 
what’s-in-print, no matter what his choice of topic. 
This he can do, if he keeps the theme of his re- 
search within the same parallel bounds as the 
theme of his article—and siicks to it. He must 
learn to steer his note-taking only to the points 
that will develop his theme. More important, he 
should learn to pass over or discard all extraneous 
items, no matter how self-interesting. And above 
all, the searcher must know when to say, “Here I 
stop.” This to keep the wind-up of his research in 
line with the ending of his article. 

And, if the writer is not too preoccupied with 
keeping his looking-up propensities to a minimum, 
he should keep part of his mind on his reader. 

In case at least some of the above suggestions 
are not followed, see what can happen! As an 
example, I have resurrected from my file of re- 
jections a casualty of inexhaustible research: 


I hand my article, “By Muleback Down the 
Grand Canyon,” to my reader. An ordinary title, 
to be sure, but on the way down I hope to slip in 
all sorts of extraordinary findings. 

The reader and I are standing on the south 
rim of the canyon. I tell him that on this same 
spot in the year Such-and-Such, a Spaniard by the 
name of So-and-So was startled to have his horse— 
naming its Arabian strain—stop short. The Span- 
iard was the first white man to look down into 
this mighty chasm. I hadn’t been able to find out 
what the Spanish So-and-So said, but I quote our 
President So-an-So, who many years later ex- 
claimed, “Golly, what a gully!” The reader is 
interested. 

While the mules are being brought from the 
corral into line, I sketch the history of these 
hybrids, when and why they are here. Then, I 
proceed to the statistics on tourists; number arriv- 
ing annually, by what kinds of transportation, how 
long they stay and what they say, naming among 
them some of the famous visitors, and from what 
parts of the world. And, yes, this seems to be the 
time to mention the tragedies, rumored and 
recorded—how many people have not survived the 
journey we are about to undertake. 

The reader is rather nervously mounting his 
mule, Stubborn-So-and-So—I explain how he came 
by his name. As we start swaying down the steep 
trail—naming it—I have another historical origin 
to relate. 
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‘ 
Suddenly, on an outward curve of the path, the 
mules, both mine and the freader’s, stop. They 
slowly turn their rumps to the inner wall and face 
out over the chasm. Then, with neck muscles 
straining, they reach down and down over the 
side to crop some greens. Out of the corner of my 
eye, I see my reader turning white under his tan. 
This is the moment, I think, I should reassure him 
about his mule. “He has more sense than you 
have,” I state. And for the edification of the 
muleback rider, I now give the botanical name 
and the growing habits—the reader can see the 
habitat—of what the mules are eating. 

When the mules are satiated with this particular 
natural growth, they move on—the reader and I 
still aboard—to choose more juicy morsels precari- 
ously springing from other rocks way below. 

The reader this time doesn’t look quite so 
uneasy—he’s getting used to mulish whims. But 
beads of sweat are.coming out on his forehead, so 
I talk about the weather. There are reasons for 
the rising temperatures on the down grade. These 
I explain, and also the climatic variations and 
further atmospheric changes we are likely to en- 
counter as we descend into the gorge. 

Each mule pause thereafter gives me another 
opportunity to point out the fascinating color 
striations in the towering rocks closing in on us. 
We are now in. nature’s laboratory. Here, I go 
into the geology and the ecology of the whole 
region. I simplify and interpret, of course, but 
after all I must teach the readers how to recognize 
scientific terminology. I take my reader from now 
back to the beginning of time. 

We have finally reached the floor of the canyon. 
My reader, I must admit, looks baked and _ be- 
draggled, and yes, played out. However, I assume 
that he has followed everything I’ve so_pains- 
takingly presented, and still wants his money’s 
worth. 

I turn to indicate with a sweep of my arm the 
homeland of the So-and-So Indian tribe still living 
here. Launching into a short study of their an- 
thropology and archeology, I turn back to my 
reader. He isn’t there! Reaching for my binocu- 
lars, I look up and up and up the trail. There, 
on the rim I see him being helped out of a heli- 
copter. That’s too bad! I was about to take him 
down the Colorado on a shooting-the-rapids side 
trip before beginning our return climb. : 

Oh, well, there’s another article in the left- 
overs from my research. I'll look around for 
another reader. Maybe he'll survive the trip from 
the bottom to the top—of the canyon. 


By Stanton A. COBLENTZ 


One hurried round the world, and saw 
No more than roads and walls and streets: 
How well Parisian Follies draw, 


And where Vienna wines and eats. 


But one, with luminous strokes, portrayed 
Man’s drama from Rangoon to Rome; 


Spun epics wide as time; but stayed 
In one small study room, at home. 
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Four Outlets for Science Writing 


By Austin H. PHELPS 


T a time when writers are bemoaning lack 
of markets for their work, editors of maga- 
zines of scientific type and article editors of 

general circulation magazines are bemoaning the 
lack of good scientific copy. 

Yes, they get copy from scientists who can’t 
write or, worse. yet, from writers who have no 
scientific background. But when they dig into 
the slush pile and find a readable exposition of 
some accurate scientific observation, that writer’s 
name is inscribed on the welcome mat and future 
offerings go right into the charmed circle. In fact, 
you are quite likely to receive an offer of regular 
employment—if not from the magazine itself, from 
an advertiser who publishes a house organ. Even 
businessmen need science writers. 

Many writers shy off the science story without 
investigation with the statement: “I never could 
get physics (or chemistry or mathematics) through 
my head.” Of course, a person cannot have been a 
poet all his life and immediately turn out learned 
dissertations on the cosine of theta, or the thixo- 
tropic properties of certain soils. But if he can 
read, and digest what he reads—interview, and 
make sure his report is accurate—and learn to 
think out a proper sequence, he can write scien- 
tific copy. 

“Scientific” writing is as varied as breeds of cats. 
Let me list a few in ascending order of earning 
possibilities according to my personal experience. 

1. The “Paper.” This is of necessity a dry, 
precise, exact technical dissertation on some strictly 
technical idea. It is rarely sold. At best, it is given. 
In many cases the writer pays to have it published 
for academic reasons or for the prestige it may 
get him in the practice of his profession. The 
professional writer should enter into collaboration 
on this only on a cash-upon-satisfactory-completion 
basis, and never on speculation or shares. It is 
going to take time, for the scientist loves this child 
of his brain and will debate every phrase with 
you. 

It is here that your feeling for orderliness comes 
into most use. Read some of the magazines in the 
university or local library in this field and note 
the style and handling. Note the profuse use of 
footnotes to prevent the story from dragging too 
badly. Often you can take paragraphs of explana- 
tory redundance out of the story and put them as 


Austin H. Phelps is a widely published writer on 
scientific, technical, and other subjects. He is a 
member of the staff of Adventure Magazine. While 
he holds degrees in psychology and mechanical 
engineering and also ranks as Petroleum Expert 
and Specialist in Ferrous Metals, he deals success- 
fully with subjects far removed from these fields— 
as he believes any intelligent writer can. This 
year he also is teaching a course in magazine 
writing in the University of Omaha. 
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footnotes where those who desire can read them. 

In fact, on very long articles of this type, I in- 
variably open with a syllabus in which I tick off 
every point the scientist desires to make in about 
250 words. After that, I go into the pro and con 
material for each one of those points. Invariably, 
the article ends with a conclusion which has been 
drawn from the foregoing material. 

2. A form of technical writing in more general 
use is the specification. This is a description of 
what a thing shall be or how it shall be done. 
Spec writers, as they are called, are used by archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, manufacturers. Here 
your writing must be so clear that it will stand up 
in law. A typical specification with which you may 
become familiar is one issued by the government 
for work it is advertising. The bidder is told in 
these specs the general conditions, whom he is deal- 
ing with, and certain provisions of law that he 
must follow. Special conditions: peculiarities of 
this job. Technical provisions: what the object 
must be made from, exactly what steps must be 
taken to manufacture it, and how it must be in- 
corporated in a structure, if it is a building. Next, 
there will be a chapter on how measurement will 
be made for payment. If a man is bidding to 
grass an area, he wants to know if it will be 
measured on the horizontal distance or on the 
slope as there is quite a difference in area and 
this might be the subject of a law suit if you did 
not list it. How payment is to be made—when and 
what percentages of the bid price will be made 
available—concludes the general outline. 

3. With the coming of more-and-more compli- 
cated machines there is the need for concisely 
written operating instructions. Manufacturers will 
often turn out something the size of a Sears 
catalog, the result of compiling the thoughts of 
many different departments. In it you will some- 
times find not only duplications but absolute 
contradictions. A technical writer will often be 
hired to bring the thing to life so that the user 
will read it and not be confused. Also a newcomer 
will often find flaws that the experts, skipping 
hurriedly through, have overlooked. 

Companies are learning that sloppy manuals 
can undo all the good work of the advertising and 
sales department. As an example, I bought a 
pump for my lake to irrigate the garden. In 
reading over six pages of the very finest print, 
replete with references to the need for securing a 
grease that said “ball bearing” on its label as all 
others (for many paragraphs) were too acid. I 
spent a long time looking for such a grease and a 
longer time looking for some place to put it. 
Correspondence with the manufacturer brought 
out the fact that their new models were self- 
lubricated and they had neglected to change their 
manual. If you collect autographs you can have 
one of both the president and the general manager 
of that company very contritely promising it will 
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never happen again. [I suspect a technical writer 
got a job. 

4. There is a definite field for one who can give 
good scientific reporting in lay language. In order 
to be a good earner in this field you must be an 
omnivorous reader of the technical journals and 
associate with scientists and technicians. Just as 
they say that milk is overflow, feed that a cow 
doesn’t need for her body, just so is good technical 
writing an overflow of scientific reading. 

Day by day new steps are being made in every 
field of endeavor, and they first see the light of day 
in one of the “papers” we spoke of in the begin- 
ning. Its field then is only those intimately in- 
terested in the problem and the suvject. 

But doesn’t it have larger possibilities? A new 
method of tooth repair; a new wood-and-pipe vise 
which, instead of being bolied to a bench, swivels 
in any position; a little known fact of history or 
historical personages. Or new information on 
some spot, some substance, or some force in this 
world of ours. Tell it to the world! 

Personally I've found it very lucrative to put 
some of this basic science into fictional form. The 
facts are just as correctly stated as they would be 
in a scientific paper, but the impact is much 
greater. You find some new scientific force or 
invention and use it as an O. Henry ending. You 
get someone or some area in trouble. As they 
gamely struggle against the evil you have selected, 
they make progress and then the boom falls and 
they’re even more inextricably and hopelessly in- 
volved. When lo! the gadget, discovery, or in- 
vention you want to write about becomes known 
to them. They investigate it. Diffidently they try 


it. It works, and they are rescued. You have given 
a thorough exposition of this new device or in- 
vention, and you've coaxed the lay reader into 
learning something new. 

The field you seek to cover should, in the be- 
ginning at least, be some field in which you have 
an interest and possibly some knowledge. Maybe 
child care, family relations, ceramic work, or some 
hobby. ; 

In the world about you there is construction, 
manufacture, merchandising. There have been 
books written on the science of aisle size and 
sequence in guiding a customer to selected parts of 
a store, but how many small merchants, reached by 
house organs of dozens of manufacturers seeking 
to make him prosper, have much knowledge of it? 
Why not write it up for one of these house organs? 

In the beginning, you may have to seek a mar- 
ket for these kinds of writing, but if you’re any 
good at all the market will engulf you. Some of 
the methods I know have proved effective are as 
follows: 

For the “paper” (No. 1) I would find some 
means of letting graduate students and professors 
know that I was available for ghost writing. Now, 
you're not going to get far with a professor of 
literature (although many could use your help to 
curb their pedantic manner) but you can make a 
hit with a chemistry major. Graduate students 
working for higher degrees will welcome your help 
in unscrambling the masses of statistics they have 
and putitng them in literary form. As I said, 
though, cash on completion. 

For No. 2, specification or catalogue writing, I 
would devour all the specs I could get hold of. I 
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would take an imaginary subject and write it up. 
I would circularize architects and engineers,‘ con- 
tractors, and manufacturers with a sample spec. 

For No. 3, instruction manuals, manufacturers 
both large and small have need of your services. 
You can browse in stores, look at the merchandise 
and the descriptive material and offer your talents 
to those who seem to have need of it. Sometimes 
a patent attorney is a good clue. 

Now No. 4. For good scientific reporting for the 
lay mind, as I said, you have to expose yourself 
to information. You have to read the technical 
magazines, the more technical the better. Your 
main sales field is Popular Mechanics, Popular 
Science Monthly, Mechanix Illustrated and similar 
magazines. The reader is mechanically inclined 
but most often does not have university training 
in many of the subjects in which he is interested. 
There are the magazines of the Argosy type that 
are always on the lookout for a gee-whizzy story. 
If your subject pertains to home life, most of the 
women’s magazines are in the market. 

No, you cannot leap from a poet’s life right to 
science writing. Neither do you need a degree in 
science. But you must know what you're talking 
about! Readers of science stories want to believe 
in the magazine and what it prints and they'll 
never forgive the editor and he’ll never forgive 
you if you make a mistake. 

Actually, if you’re the sort to make a go of this 
work, you will be so intrigued with what you're 
investigating that you'll read everything touching 
on the subject. I have seen a science writer stand 
up to a museum curator and dispute the authentic- 
ity of some of his catalogued display and be proved 


correct. A month previously that writer wouldn't 
have knewn a Folsom Point from a monkey 
wrench, but an article he wrote on early Indians 
had educated him. 

Illustration could pile on illustration. But the 
important thing is to get started. Start with the 
inquiring mind. What is there around you—in 
the home, or in daily life, or in some new field— 
that will intrigue you? ‘That you want to learn 
more about? That undoubtedly will be the best 
place to start on your story work. 

In one of these four fields of science writing 
there is a place for you. 

A big pitfall of which I must warn you is the 
use of words. At law, sometimes a blade of grass 
is a tree; to a geologist a “recent happening” may 
have been ten million years ago. If a man says 
“coach” to you be sure you know whether he 
means a stagecoach or a football coach. If you are 
steeped in your subject, the chances are that you 
will do an accurate job. But on any dubious spots 
it pays to question an expert. I have formed some 
life-long friends among doctors and plumbers that 
I asked to check certain statements I was not sure 
of. And quite often a chance remark of theirs led 
to an even more profitable story. 

At best, a short article like this can only general- 
ize. To say, ‘Read this and you're set for business,” 
would be dishonest. Here I can only point the 
way. Experience in trying is the best method ‘to 
take you down the trail—reading about how to do 
it is second best. Go to your library and get one 
of the technical books on science writing. Almost 
all of them have “technical writing” in their title. 
But get going as soon as possible. 

Science needs new writers. 


T. Whifing 


“I've always wanted to meet a real author, | own a real book.” 
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Sabotaging the 
Western Novel 


GENCE early in 1953, when Western Writers of 
America inaugurated a continuing campaign to 
recapture for frontier fiction a greater slice of the 
reading public’s expenditures for books, and to up- 
grade the product to merit such recognition, we 
have been at the mercy of publishers. Many of 
them, in varying degrees, have cooperated in this 
renaissance; some, like a*fifth column, have never 
stopped sabotaging our program by consistently 
selling our product down the river. 

I am talking right now about packaging. Poor 
type, or a too-small type, or too little leading be- 
tween the lines. In the paperback field, books with 
too little margin next to the binding, books a 
reader must practically stand on merely to keep 
them sufficiently open to read. Books whose leaves 
drop out as one turns them. 

Much worse than this are four other devils which 
appear to be growing by leaps and bounds. Lurid 
artwork; preposterous blurbs; trite, ridiculous or 
far-fetched titles; and the dubious practice of re- 
titling reprints and fobbing off reissues under the 
guise of “originals.” Not everyone looks at the 
copyright notice. 

The 12-year-old minds to which some publishers 
have been directing our product would probably 
continue to buy Westerns regardless of format or 
quality of content. The larger public we have 
been seeking to reach will not. They, like most 
authors, would like to find a little dignity in the 
packaging, some restraint in the artwork, much of 
which like stupid blurbs and ridiculous titles is 
persistently driving readers away—and no telling 
how many thousands of potential readers. And re- 
viewers! 

All publishers are not guilty of the things here 
deplored. Some have shown a genuine interest in 
the changes we desire to effect and are cooperating 
wholeheartedly and with considerable ingenuity. 
But too many of the people on Publishers Row, it 
seems to me, are still being influenced by the cliff- 
hanger antics so indulged in by motion picture 
serials of the silent-screen era. Why cheapen the 
product? Why make it tough for a reader to be 
caught with one of our books in his hands?—Nel- 
son Nye in the Roundup, organ of the Western 
Writers of America. 


IF YOU’RE NOT SELLING 
REGULARLY ... 


we can help you, just as we’re helping others! 
Here are just six of the eleven services offered 


by SCC: 


FULL-LENGTH WRITING COURSE (with 
as much personai coaching as you need) 
READING AND CRITICISM (at club savings 

of over 50%) 
STAMPED STORY APPROVAL (to facilitate 
sales) 
RE-WRITING (for those who require) 
MARKETING (at standard 10% commission) 
PUBLICITY (to consistently build your repu- 
tation as a selling writer) 


Membership, $6.00 per year 
(full-length course at no additional cost) 


“Thank you very much 


Here’s a typical comment: 
story THE WAITING 


for your kind words on m 
WORLD. You have indeed given some of the best 
criticism I have ever received; and at the most 
reasonable rates, too. And believe me, in the last 
ten years of trying to become a selling writer, I’ve 
tried ’em all, it seems!” 


Write for free details. No obligation. 
THE STORY CRITICS’ CLUB 


Dept. AJ, 810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyo. 


TYPIST 
Leaving off the frills count me average and better 
50c PER THOUSAND WORDS 
PLUS POSTAGE 
You could like this service. It’s on anything less 
than book-length 
CLARA BRINSON 


100 Delaware Avenue Delmar, Delaware 


BEGINNERS: 

Earn Money at Home While Writing 

Write a newsy English column for small foreign papers (under 
fifty thousand population). The same mimeographed column 
goes to al! of your listings. Excellent, interesting work, and 
you are your own boss. It is your own business with splendid 


remu' . For complete details (with subjects) send one 
dollar to 

ANTHONY D. OLIVER 
7259 Fulton St. North Hollywood, Calif. 


do it for you. 


Help. 


Book Writing 


When you write your first book you will need some profes- 
sional help, and you get such help from an author who writes 
books of his own. | have been coaching writers into print for 
two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. | can 


Write for my free descriptive folder entitled Book Writing 
It tells you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Consultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Novemser, 1957 
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This FREE book has helped 
over 600 writers to get published. 


IT TELLS 


why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a book must be sensational to 
get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript profes- 
sionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially 
completed manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table 
of contents 

about rules for punctuation and spelling 


IT TELLS 

whether a book’s success can be pre- 
dicted 

how to mail and protect your manu- 
script 

how to handle the ‘difficult’ or special 
book 


what to do about a scholarly book 
what to do about children’s books 
how to handle illustrations 

how to protect your royalties 


Send us your man- 
uscript for profes- 
sional report on 
merits and publi- 
cation possibilities. 
NO OBLIGATION. 
We are _ subsidy 
publishers who pay 
40% royalty and 
guarantee National 
Advertising, wide 
review coverage 
and publicity. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 


IT TELLS 


how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized 
or limited appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 


about sales to movie companies, TV, 
radio 


how to protect your book against ‘sud- 
den death” 


how to copyright your book 


IT TELLS 


what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once re- 
jected 

which famous books were published by 
their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of pub- 
lishing from your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV 
interviews 

how to get permission to quote from 
other authors 

how to choose a publisher 


Pageant Press Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Press, Inc. 

101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W10 

Please send me without cost or obligation your big illus- 
3 Get Your Book Published 


trated FREE book, , 
1 details about your Best 


Promoted, Distributed,’’ 
ontest. 


Book C 


Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 


ow 
and ful 


BEST BOOK CONTEST 
$1600 CASH AWARDS 

| First Prize 

| Second Prize ____ 

| Third Prize 


SEVEN HONORABLE 
MENTION AWARDS 
OF $100 EACH 


Details will be sent with FREE 
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How to get K 
Published 
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Distributed 
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reading public’s expenditures for books, and to up- 
grade the product to merit such recognition, we 
have been at the mercy of publishers. Many of 
them, in varying degrees, have cooperated in this 
renaissance; some, like a-fifth column, have never 
stopped sabotaging our program by consistently 
selling our product down the river. 

I am talking right now about packaging. Poor 
type, or a too-small type, or too little leading be- 
tween the lines. In the paperback field, books with 
too little margin next to the binding, books a 
reader must practically stand on merely to keep 
them sufficiently open to read. Books whose leaves 
drop out as one turns them. 

Much worse than this are four other devils which 
appear to be growing by leaps and bounds. Lurid 
artwork; preposterous blurbs; trite, ridiculous or 
far-fetched titles; and the dubious practice of re- 
titling reprints and fobbing off reissues under the 
guise of “originals.” Not everyone looks at the 
copyright notice. 

The 12-year-old minds to which some publishers 
have been directing our product would probably 
continue to buy Westerns regardless of format or 
quality of content. The larger public we have 
been seeking to reach will not. They, like most 
authors, would like to find a little dignity in the 
packaging, some restraint in the artwork, much of 
which like stupid blurbs and ridiculous titles is 
persistently driving readers away—and no telling 
how many thousands of potential readers. And re- 
viewers! 

All publishers are not guilty of the things here 
deplored. Some have shown a genuine interest in 
the changes we desire to effect and are cooperating 
wholeheartedly and with considerable ingenuity. 
But too many of the people on Publishers Row, it 
seems to me, are still being influenced by the cliff- 
hanger antics so indulged in by motion picture 
serials of the silent-screen era. Why cheapen the 
product? Why make it tough for a reader to be 
caught with one of our books in his hands?—Nel- 
son Nye in the Roundup, organ of the Western 
Writers of America. 


IF YOU’RE NOT SELLING 
REGULARLY ... 


we can help you, just as we're helping others! 
Here are just six of the eleven services offered 


by SCC: 


FULL-LENGTH WRITING COURSE (with 
as much personal coaching as you need) 
READING AND CRITICISM (at club savings 

of over 50%) 
STAMPED STORY APPROVAL (to facilitate 
sales) 
RE-WRITING (for those who require) 
MARKETING (at standard 10% commission) 
PUBLICITY (to consistently build your repu- 
tation as a selling writer) 


Membership, $6.00 per year 
(full-length course at no additional cost) 


Here’s a typical comment: “Thank you very much 
for your kind words on my story THE WAITING 
WORLD. You have indeed given some of the best 
criticism I have ever received; and at the most 
reasonable rates, too. And believe me, in the last 
ten years of trying to become a selling writer, I’ve 
tried ’em all, it seems!” 


Write for free details. No obligation. 
THE STORY CRITICS’ CLUB 


Dept. AJ, 810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyo. 


TYPIST 
Leaving off the frills count me average and better 
50c PER THOUSAND WORDS 
PLUS POSTAGE 
You could like this service. It’s on anything less 
than book-length 
CLARA BRINSON 


100 Delaware Avenue Delmar, Delaware 


BEGINNERS: 

Earn Money at Home While Writing 

Write a newsy English column for small foreign papers (under 
fifty thousand population). The same mimeographed column 
goes to all of your listings. Excellent, interesting work, and 
you are your own boss. It is your own business with splendid 
remuneration. For complete details (with subjects) send one 


dollar to 
ANTHONY D. OLIVER 
7259 Fulton St. North Hollywood, Calif. 


do it for you. 


Book Writing 


When you write your first book you will need some profes- 
sional help, and you get such help from an author who writes 
books of his own. | have been coaching writers into print for 
two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. | can 


Write for my free descriptive folder entitled Book Writing 
Help. It tells you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consuttant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Quif family magazine of humor started recent- 
ly, has been merged with Quote, the well-known 
weekly digest for public speakers. 

With January the latter will be enlarged and 
will offer a larger market for outside material, in- 
cluding epigrams, anecdotes, and some short light 
verse. The humorous essays and character sketch- 
es used by Quip will no longer be published. 

Address the editor and publisher, Maxwell 
Droke, at Droke House, 1014 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

— Ae] — 

The new editor of Western Sportsman, P.O. 
Box 4007, Catalina Station, Pasadena, Calif., is 
Paul F. Johnson. John W. Heck, Jr., is publisher. 

Av. 


Ben Hagglund, editor and publisher of Caravel, 
points out that his poetry magazine is not in- 
terested in poems depicting “scenic wonders and 
tourist-eye views of things.” 

“Caravel,” he continues, “needs verse that de- 
picts the native’s view of life, history, and human 
relations. Poems with a strong anthropological, 
historical, humanistic slant are always welcome. 
Exotic settings help, but are not absolutely nec- 
essary; there may be unfamiliar culture patterns in 
the U. S. still not depicted in literature.” 

Payment for accepted poetry is 5c a line, with a 
minimum of $1. Address Caravel at 1965 Runny- 
mede St., East Palo Alto, Calif. 

— Ae] — 

Trailer Owner, official publication of the Na- 
tional Association of Trailer Owners, is interested 
in articles from 250 to 2,000 words. It primarily 
needs articles dealing with actual trailer experi- 
ences and ;trailer life, such as travel articles des- 
cribing the actual pulling of a trailer, “where they 
stopped and what they saw,” etc., and articles such 
as “How We Decorated our Patio,” “An Easy Way 
to Change a Tire on a Trailer.” It is also interested 
in articles about famous people living in trailers, 
or about unique and different trailer parks. It is 
not in the market at present for any fiction, verse, 
or cartoons. 

Payment is 114c a word for articles; $5 each for 
unpublished, true, humorous, interesting experi- 
ences related to trailering, with a maximum length 
of 300 words. 

Address Ward H. Patton, Jr., the editor, at 
P.O. Box 551, Sarasota, Fla. 

— — 

Sunday-School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa., offers a market for writers interested 
especially in its field. The circulation is among 
Sunday school superintendents, teachers, and work- 
ers. 

Editor William J. Jones states its requirements: 

We solicit articles based on actual experience, deal- 
ing concisely with all phases of Sunday school work, 
more particularly with that carried on in rural dis- 
tricts and in smaller schools. Photographs or other 
illustrative material make such articles more helpful. 

Accounts of new forms of Sunday school activity and 
new solutions of old problems are also sought. Articles 
should treat in fresh and original manner such sub- 
jects as the organization and equipment of the school, 
the work of the superintendent and other officers, 
methods of teaching, teacher training, securing the 
cooperation of the pupils, the influence of the school 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


in community life, and making the school a spiritual 
force. Stress should be laid on the results of Bible 
teaching in the Sunday school upon a community and 
in individual lives. Occasionally, articles dealing with 
vacation Bible schools and weekday Bible teaching in 
rural and village communities are also accepted. 

Articles should not be over 950 words in length, 
and, unless the subject absolutely demands it, should 
be even briefer. 

Seasonal verse of a high spiritual and artistic order 
is accepted, but only infrequently. 

Payment is 4c per word while verse brings 75c 
up per stanza. Payment for photographs varies. 
All payments are on acceptance. 

— Ae] — 

Harian Publications, Greenlawn, N. Y., is in- 
terested in non-fiction book manuscripts on travel, 
retirement, real estate, investments, and related 
subjects. Query the editor, Frederic E. Tyarks 
before submitting material. 

— Ae] — 

For religious-minded writers the Sentinel of the 
Blessed Sacrament, 194 E. 76th St., New York 21, 
offers a distinctive market. It is published by the 
Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament and is devoted 
solely to the Holy Eucharist. 

The magazine publishes fiction of 1,500-2,000 
words, not pietistic but with a Eucharistic slant. 
There is a limited amount of verse dealing with 
the Blessed Sacrament. Articles have a_ similar 
slant; often they deal with significant churches and 
shrines, and are illustrated with photographs. 

The Rev. William J. O’Halloran, S. S. S., is edi- 
tor. It is best to query him about projected arti- 
cles. Payment is 114c a word on acceptance. 

—A&J— 

The Church of the Nazarene publishes 14 peri- 
odicals from its editorial offices at 6401 The Paseo, 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 

There are four weekly publications using fiction, 
poetry, and articles; Standard, for young people 
and adults; Youth’s Comrade, for youth 12-17; 
Junior Joys, for children 9-11; Sunshine, for chil- 
dren 5-8. 

Then there are larger magazines, monthly or 
quarterly. These include Conquest, a 64-page 
monthly of devotional and inspirational reading 
for teenagers and young adults—publishing general 
and religious articles, short stories, and verse; 
Young People’s Journal and Teen Topics, quarter- 
lies for leaders of youth groups; Church School 
Builder, publishing inspirational and information- 
al articles of not over 1,000 words on organization 
and teaching; Bible School Journal, for teachers of 
older groups. 

In addition the church issues five teachers’ quar- 
terlies using articles, stories, and pictures describ- 
ing experiences, plans, and projects of both teach- 
ers and children. The quarterlies comprise Nurs- 
ery Teacher, Kindergarten Teacher, Primary 
Teacher, Junior Teacher, and Intermediate Teach- 
er. 

Material is purchased six months in advance of 
use. Anything submitted to one magazine is auto- 
matically considered by all—which means that re- 
ports are not usually made for about six weeks. 
Payment is on acceptance at around $6 a thousand 
words, with poetry bring 10c a line and _ photo- 

graphs $2 each. 
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Marketing 
Greeting Card 
Verse and Ideas 


REETING card verse is a highly specialized 
type of writing. The writer who wants to 
succeed in it will do well to analyze a large 

number of published cards. 

He will find the verse to be seldom more than 
1-8 lines and practically always in strict meter and 
rhyme. It is simple, direct, and carries wide ap- 
peal—it has to in order to sell in quantity. 

Most of it is humorous or sentimental. ‘The 
humor or sentiment is usually pretty conventional 
—but contemporary, not using clichés or old- 
fashioned approaches. 

Most greeting cards are for special occasions— 
birthdays, Christmas, Easter, Rosh Hashana, 
Thanksgiving. There is a growing tendency to 
produce cards for relatives—father, mother, niece. 

Payment generally is 50c-$1 a line—more for 
exceptional work. 

There is an excellent market for novelty ideas 
for cards—though these are as likely to be devel- 
oped by a non-writer as by a writer. 

A large number of greeting card manufacturers 
employ writing staffs and buy little or no free- 
lance material. Others have discovered or de- 
veloped professional writers who supply most of 
the verse purchased though they are not salaried 
employees. There is always a chance for the ca- 
pable freelance writer to develop a steady market. 

The greeting card markets in the following list 
express willingness to consider freelance material. 
Most other firms will examine manuscripts in the 
hope of finding something exceptional, but do not 
encourage submissions, 

As with every other market, the writer should 
analyze the type of material a given publisher 
uses. Practically all firms put their imprint on 
their cards, which may be examined at any greet- 
ing card counter. 

It is desirable to submit eight to ten verses at 
the same time, but each should be on a separate 
sheet. Most writers put their copy on 3x5 slips, 
which will go into a standard No. 614 or No. 634 
envelope. The most professional method is to use 
a No. 634 envelope and enclose a No. 614 en- 
velope—stamped and addressed, of course—for re- 
turn. 

Any printing establishment will be familiar with 
these sizes. If you buy elsewhere, better measure 
the sizes: the outside envelope should be about 
63% by 35%, the return envelope 6 by 314. 


MARKET LIST 


American Greetings Corporation, 1300 W. 78th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. Studio ideas only—for all 
occasions. George Burditt, Editorial Department. Mini- 
mum of $10 an idea. 

Artistic Card Publishing Corporation, 1575 Lake 
St., Elmira, N. Y. Christmas, birthday, convalescent, 
everyday verse, 4-8 lines, 50c-$1 a line. Query before 
submitting. 

Barker Greeting Card Co., Barker Bldg. 14th & 
Clay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sophisticated, humorous, 
holiday, everyday adult verse and juvenile verse, pref- 
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AUTHORS 


@ If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 
subject — (30,000 words and up) — you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, FREE, and if accepted 
will be published promptly and adequately. 

@ We are established general Book Publishers 
who have been bringing new writers’ books 
before the public for over thirty-five years. 
We offer you friendly editors and MS read- 
ers; able artists, punctual printers; publici- 
ty and reviews; cataloguing; distribution; 
circulars to the author’s personal mailing 
list. 

Send Your Book NOW 
We will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. Many 
titles are published on a subsidy plan, with 
higher royalties. If unavailable your MS 
will be returned promptly and carefully. 

Write first if you prefer. 


DorrANCE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


Dept. A PHILADELPHIA 
131 North PENNA 
20th Street 


POETS 


Come and with Old Dan Nells conspire 
To bring your poems nearer to Editors’ desire. 
Five Dollars will set the muse afire. 


4307 N. E. 7th Ave. Portland 11, Oregon 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


MAGIC CASEMENTS 
BY STANTON A. COBLENTZ 
A GUIDEBOOK FOR POETS, companion volume to An 
Editor Looks at Poetry. The editor of Wings here analyzes 
problems of technique and shows by numerous examples 
just how the poet may surmount obstacles and rise to 
effective expression. $2.50 


THE WINGS PRESS’ P. O. Box 332 = Mill Valley, Calif. 


A SUPERB HOW-TO BOOK FOR POETS 


So clear beginners make astonishing progress, so comprehen- 
sive experienced poets find it invaluable. Excellent for class 
use or individual study. 96 pages packed with help you need 
to write poetry successfully. One dollar postpaid. Order your 
copy of YOU CAN WRITE A POEM today. 


GAIL BROOK BURKET 


1020 Lake Shore Drive Evanston, Illinois 


How YOU Can Win Contests 


Having won hundreds of contest prizes, including 
$25,000 cash for a jingle, | have written a 128-page 
book, HOW TO WIN A FORTUNE. It reveals to you 
“the tricks of the trade’’ that enabled me to win... 
and will help you win. Hundreds of contesters are 
already using the book — and profiting by it. 

Order HOW TO WIN A FORTUNE today and start 
your successful contesting career AT ONCE. Cloth- 
bound copy $3.00. Paperbound copy $2.25. 


NITA PARKS 


P. O. Box 3008 A Pasadena, California 


CHECKS 
INSTEAD OF REJECTS! 
Beginning Writers Wanted 
Stories and articles $3.00 first 5000 words (minimum 
fee $3.00); $1.00 each additional thousand. 
$15.00 average book length. 


CLARK’S LITERARY SERVICE 


P. O. Box 135 Verne, Calif. 
If you are the talented author of an 
FREE! manuscript, let us help 
ba gain the recognition you deserve. We 
Inside will publish your BOOK—we will edit, 


design, print, promote, advertise and 
SELL it! Low subsidies. Good royalties. 


Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. AJ11 
200 Vorick St., N. Y. 14 


Story 


on 
Publishing 
Your Book 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in correct 
style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and grammar. Ex- 
cellent 20 ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents per 1000 words. 
Reenforced envelopes and cartons used in shipping. NOVELS 
beautifully tailored to present the most inviting appearance. 


PAULA 


1694 Blair Avenue . Paul 4, Minnesota 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1958 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if yeu order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY— 
Send only $1 (add 5c to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


Box 107-A Florida 


Fern Pork 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION, Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
raph Reco: 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


erably 4 iines or less. Rate of payment depends on 
merit. Pays up to $100 for ideas. Unusual, different, 
clever, novelty ideas wanted only. No sentimental 
verses wanted. Alvin Barker. 

Buzza-Cardoza, 8650 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 
48, Calif. Humorous and sentimental verse 4-8 lines. 
Helen Farries. 50c a line. Acc. 

Card Masters, Inc., 239 W. 66th St., New York 23. 
Everyday verse and verse for special occasions, chiefly 
humorous and clever. Also gags. D. S. Korn. $10 a 
gag, verse $1 a line. 

Fravessi-Lamont, Inc., 55 Gouverneur St., Newark, 
N. J. A very limited market for short verse, chiefly 
humorous. Payment at varying rates. 

Gatto Engraving Company, Inc., 52 Duane St., New 
York 7. Verse for all occasions. S. Yuster, Editor. 75c 
a line. Acc. 

Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati 37, Ohio. Largely staff- 
written. Restricted market. Professionals with out- 
standing material always considered. Helen Steiner 
Rice, Editor. Rates flexible. 

Greetings, Inc., 8 Richards Street, Joliet, Ili. Four- 
line and 8-line general and religious sentiments for 
illness, birthday, wedding, anniversary, birth congrat- 
ulations, sympathy, and friendship. Also purchases 
humorous ideas for all the above everyday occasions. 
Marjorie Grinton, Editor. 

Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing Co., Ever- 
ett 49, Mass Verses 4-8 lines for all occasions. 50c 
per line. Humorous, to $50 with sketch. Acc. 

Novo Products, Inc., 1166 Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 
cago 22. Market for clever, novel, comic-type greet- 
ing cards. Currently buying Christmas, everyday, and 
Valentines. ‘‘We accept only ideas that have a sur- 
prise ending, a clever play on words, or a comic gag 
built around a gadget or attachment. We pay $7.50 
for every idea accepted. A sketch is preferable, but 
typewritten 3x5 card with the idea written out and 
the illustration suggested in writing, will do. Please 
do not send us religious, sentimental ideas.’ 

The Paramount Line, Inc., 400 Pine St., Pawtucket, 
R. |. Obtains most of its verse from professional 
greeting card writers but considers verse from other 
sources. Publishes both seasonal and everyday lines. 
Christmas material selected usually October-Decem- 
ber; Valentine, February-March; Easter, April-May; 
Mother's Day, Father’s Day, Graduation, June-August. 
Always glad to see good religious verses for Confir- 
mation, First Communion, Ordination, Happy Occa- 
sion, etc. Verses should be submitted in small, not 


“Would you mind changing this book for me? 
It’s the second edition, and | haven't 
read the first. 
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large, groups. Humorous ideas for cards, presented 
as rough sketches, are welcome and command good 
rates. Payment for all material a week after accept- 
ance. 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 45-35 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Verses for birthday, every- 
day, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Easter, Christmas. 
Prefers 4-8 lines. Frances Stimmel, Editor. 50c a line 
for general material. 

Rust Craft Greeting Cards, Rust Craft Park, Ded- 
ham, Mass. General verse mostly staff-written, but 
anything of exceptional merit will be considered. 
Address Mary E. Johnson, Editor, General Verse. 
Cute and humorous material for all greeting card 
occasions. ‘‘Material should be brief and to the point, 
and a suggestion of the author’s idea for design is 
sometimes helpful.’’ Address manuscripts or in- 
quiries to H. A. Bates, Humor Editor. Acc. 

The P. F. Volland Company, 8 Richard Street, 
Joliet, Ill. ‘We are especially interested in humorous 
and cute ideas for greeting cards for all occasions. 
Buy ideas in rough dummy form as well as more fin- 
ished art work. We also purchase 4- and 8-line gen- 
eral verse for all seasons and occasions. Premium 
prices paid for unusual ideas and animations.’’ Mar- 
jorie Grinton, Editor. 

The Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. Verse 4-6 lines. 
A few religious prose sentiments. All material is re- 
ligious or semireligious, but not sentimental, preachy, 
or doctrinal. Prefers to have a suggested Scripture 
text, with reference, accompany each sentiment. No 
payment is made for Scripture. Buys at specific times: 
Easter and everyday Jan. 1, Christmas around April 
1. Does not wish submissions before Jan. 1 or after 
i 1. Heavily stocked with Easter material. 50c a 
ine. 


Writing and Selling 
Amateur Plays 


HE play designed primarily for amateur pro- 

duction is in steady demand. Schools, 

churches, clubs, and lodges are constantly on 
the lookout for suitable dramatic material. The 
one-act play is most widely sought. This runs 20- 
45 minutes playing time—usually around 30 min- 
utes. 

The characters should be clearly defined, re- 
quiring no subtlety of interpretation. The num- 
ber should be small. Not infrequently a predom- 
inance of female characters is desired. 

Stage settings must be simple; often it is best 
for one setting to suffice for the entire play, even a 
three-act play. Indoor settings offer fewer dif- 
ficulties than outdoor scenes. 

Cheerfulness of theme is requisite; amateur 
groups seldom want the tragic or the depressing. 
The play that emphasizes a deep principle is 
likely to be more popular than one which is solely 
entertaining. 

For general acceptance plays should not deal 
with controversial issues, especially political, ec- 
onomic, or religious issues. Certainly nothing in 
the play should reflect on any race or group. If 
you present a villain, be sure not to make him a 
member of any racial or religious minority. 

If a writer can get his play tried out by an 
amateur group before offering it for publication, 
he will usually see changes that should be made. 

A publisher of plays ordinarily puts them out in 
pamphlet form, charging a small price per copy. 


November, 1957 


What Does Your English 
Say About You? 


Mistakes in English reveal a lack of education, can 
hurt you more than you realize. When you use the 
wrong word, mispronounce or misspell a word, or shy 
away from speaking, you handicap yourself enor- 
mously,. 

Sherwin Cody’s patented invention has helped over 
150,000 others to correct their mistakes in English. 
His method is habit forming. It finds your mistakes 
and corrects them. Your errors disappear. Your vocab- 
ulary grows. You gain a facility of speech that marks 
you as a person of culture, education and ability! 

Write for helpful free book, “How You Can Master 
Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Sherwin Cody Course in Eng- 
lish. 26011 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. 20 Ib. bond paper, one carbon, 
extra first page. 50c per 1000 words, 60c with minor 
corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 

MABEL B. BLOXSOM 
102 Fairmount Homes, Inc. Springfield, Vermont 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘“You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps for 
folder, “To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. I do it 
for you. Reference women’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A-J. Miami 33, Florida 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 


Essays, Histories, Anthologies, Biographies, Sports, Historical 
Novels, Religious Works, Poetry, Juvenile, etc. National 
Advertising. For full information about our subsidy and 
royalty plans write: 


Calloway S. Crews, Editor 
AMERICAN GUILD PRESS 


5728 Palo Pinto St. Dallas 6, Texas 


TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, 
we have a — for the additional pro- 
motion and distribution of your book 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU. 


If interested, write for details to 
WRITERS SERVICE 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 

EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


RIGHT WORDS WRITE CHECKS! 
Make your pilots pay! Many I’ve helped have sold to 
Movies and TV. Over 15 years of scripting experience 
inside Hollywood Studios. COMPLETE writing help, or 
Shosting, on Novels, Stories; Screen, TV, and Stage Plays. 
Write me your problem for free reply. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 
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8 North Gramercy Place 


Ph 
HOllywood 2-5448 Hollywood 28, Calif. 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ‘gang run’’ method now enables us to 
print your books and publications at lowest possible cost. 
Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for free 
catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. AJ Chicago 2, III. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Box 107-A Florida 


Fern Park 


Clnisimas Gift 


Any Writer Will Value 


For that writer friend on your Christ- 
mas list—what more appropriate gift 
than a subscription to AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST? Month after month 
he’ll appreciate your thoughtfulness. 
Just fill out the coupon below and send 
it with your remittance. We will enter 
the subscription and will send an at- 
tractive gift card to arrive shortly be- 
fore Christmas. Subscription will begin 
with the January (1958) issue unless 
otherwise directed. 


To make sure your order reaches us 
in time, send it TODAY. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST | 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg., 

Topeka, Kansas 

Enclosed is remittance of ____$3 for 2 years | 


____$2 for 1 year. Please send AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST as my gift 


Ny cand to be signed 


| 
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He may permit a play to be produced free, or he 
may charge a royalty of a few dollars for each 
production. The latter practice is more common. 

If a writer sells a play to a publisher outright, 
the latter has the right to offer it free or to charge 
a royalty. If he charges a royalty, he gets it all. 

Or a writer may have a contract with the pub- 
lisher whereby a royalty is charged for 
and is shared between the writer and the pub- 
lisher. Sometimes on acceptance of a play the 
publisher pays the author a small sum as an ad- 
vance against royalties. 

The author should secure a royalty contract if 
he can. Many plays remain popular for a long 
time and thus return a tidy sum in royalties each 
year. 

A playwright may copyright a play in manuscript 
form prior to performance or publication. In- 
formation, along with the requisite forms, may be 
obtained free from the Register of Copyrights, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

In addition to plays, there is a measure of. de- 
mand for skits, recitations, school exercises, etc. 
Some publishers handling these are included in 
the following list. 


Art Craft Play Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa. One- 
and three-act plays, with one interior setting, suitable 
for junior and senior high schools. Before submitting, 
write for free leaflet, ‘‘Pointers to Writers of Amateur 
Plays.’ J. Vincent Heuer. 

Walter H. Baker Company, 569 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. Caters to the amateur market—schools, 
colleges, churches. Always willing to read any manu- 
script suited to this clientele. Plays in one stage set 
have a better chance for acceptance, as do also plays 
calling for more women than men in their casts. Out- 
right purchase or royalty. Edria Cahill, Editor. 

Beacon House, | 112 Fourth St., Sioux City 1, lowa. 
One-act plays (approximately 30 minutes) for high 
school production. Also 15-minute farces and assem- 
bly skits. Payment on royalty basis with a small 
advance against royalties. Send for suggestion sheet 
before submitting manuscripts. Merlin D. Willis, Edi- 
tor. 

The Coach House Press, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Children’s plays. Query in advance about 
all MSS. Louise Dale Spoor, Editor. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave., S., Minneapo- 
lis 15, Minn. Full-length and one-act plays. Also 
books and collections of entertainment material. 
Authors may request a catalogue to discover types 
used. Usually outright purchase. L. M. Brings. 

Drama Guild Publishers, 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Three-act and one-act plays suitable for high 
school presentation. Buys outright or on commission 
basis. Thomas Christie, Manager. 

The Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. One-act and full-length plays, one- 
set shows preferred. Some plays with exclusively fe- 
male casts. Has extensive market in high schools. 
Send for free catalogue showing various categories of 
dramatic scripts needed. Outright purchase or royalty. 

Eldridge Publishing Company, Franklin, Ohio. 
Three- and one-act comedies, farces, dramas. Will be 
needing the following collections within the next few 
years: Closing Day exercises for the grades; Com- 
mencement collection for junior high schools; recita- 
tions for smaller children (grades 1-6). Query before 
submitting material. 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
One of the largest publishers of plays, offering a 
market for a variety of good drama. Handles plays for 
Broadway as well as amateur production. Branch of- 
fices in Hollywood and Toronto. 
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Gillum Book Co., 400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Publishes all kinds of home economics 
plays, in one or two scenes, 1,000-5,000 words, or 
running 20-30 minutes. Present demand is for nutri- 
tion plays, health plays, first aid, renovation of gar- 
ments, fashion shows, etiquette plays, etc. Publisher 
judges submitted plays’ theatrical possibilities, does 
not require testing before submission. Also buys mono- 
logues, humorous readings, verses, etc. Outright pur- 
chase, average $25 a play. Mrs. G. N. Gillum. 

The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Piays for children, 
grades 1-6 inclusive, especially suitable for classroom 
or school auditorium presentation. Material which 
children can develop into plays for themselves. Pay- 
ment $12-$25 on acceptance. Mary E. Owen. 

Interim, Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. A. 
Wilber Stevens. One-act poetic plays of advanced 
quality. No cash payment. Query. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. Well-written, clean one-act or three-act plays 
which have been tried out succesfully in local pro- 
duction and are suitable for all types of amateur 
groups. Payment individually on the basis of each 
script. Address Play Department. 

Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave., S., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. One-act and full-length plays suitable for 
high schools, colleges, churches, little theatres, and 
amateur groups; comedies preferred. Present need: 
strong dramatic one-act plays. Also publishes skits 
and various types of entertainment. Buys outright at 
rates depending upon estimated sales value of the 
material; also on royalty basis. Testing not necessary 
before submission, but an advantage to the author. 
L. M. Brings. 

Pasad Playh , 39 S. El Molino Ave., Pasa- 
dena 1, Calif. Tries out original plays in its Laboratory 
Theatre which seats 50 to 60 people. No royalties are 
paid for original plays or those in public domain. 
Royalty paid for established plays. Any playwright 
interested in having an original play tried out in the 
Laboratory Theatre should write Manuscript Commit- 
tee for conditions. No one-act plays considered. 

Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 8 
Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. One-act only, holiday, 
historical, comedies, fantasies, etc., suitable for pro- 
duction by school children. Magazine is divided into 
three sections according to age level—junior and 
senior high, middle grades, and lower grades. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. A. S. Burack. 

Theatre House, 412 Vine St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
One- and three-act plays, monologues, readings, min- 
strel material, and other entertainment material. Out- 
right purchase of all rights or percentage arrange- 
ment based on book sales. Glenn Clark Miller. 


CASH PRIZES 
$2500.00 each in Prize Money 
Plus 


$500.00 each in advance royalties 
for each of two manuscripts on 


1 Christian Religion 2 Religion as Related 
to the Disciples of Christ (Christian Churches) 


For descriptive brochure and Entry Blank, Write te D. K. Wolfe 


BETHANY PRESS 


“| watched our television commercials last 
night, Ewell. You're loading them with 
altogether too much show.” 


NoveEMBER, 1957 


“FIRST HUNDRED REJECTIONS ARE HARDEST” 


Now in its 2nd printing. Many are buying it the 
second time—for their friends for Christmas. Make a 
present of it to yourself. 

The author, Gordon Chase, is a sort of Santa Claus 
himself, in age, in good nature, in big-heartedness— 
in every way except whiskers and a big belly. 

There are no whiskers on this book, either; but he’s 
got a lot of guts to say some of the things he does. 
Big-hearted? Yes, the book is worth twice as much as 
is being asked for it. Get it, before a more expensive 
edition comes out. $1.00 now. 


FAIRMOUNT PRESS 


Signal Mountain Tennessee 


NEED HELP? 


Selling writer will work with you to make your manuscript 
saleable. If you want compliments go to your family. If 
you want help let me judge one of your manuscripts 
under a thousand words. One dollar for each thousand 
words will tell you what talent you possess. 


Dorothy Marshall 
185 Bergenline Ave. Westwood, New Jersey 


YOU CAN MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You can produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo-stories, 
feature articles, news items, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines with our help and so get fast checks and 
bylines. Send for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn 
how to “write to sell.’ Our money-back guarantee protects 


you. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. R, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


) Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 

} An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. 
Let us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, 
light verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, 
ten percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may 
sell S499 rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
South Post Office Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


NEW YORK -3-NEW YORK: U.S.A. 
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ONTRARY to the belief of many inexperi- 
enced writers, the market offered by syndi- 
cates to the typical freelancer is exceedingly 
limited. 

While there are nearly 200 newspaper syndicates 
and the number is steadily growing, most of them 
arrange for the bulk of their material by personal 
solicitation of outstanding writers and artists. 
Practically all desire continuing features that can 
be run daily over a period of years. 

The demand is primarily for cartoon strips and 
for columns of comment. The comment may be 
based on the news as in the columns by Drew 
Pearson and David Lawrence; or deal with individ- 
ual or family problems, such as the work of Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, Tom Collins, and Molly May- 
field; or cover specialized fields—for instance, 
Arthur Frederick on dogs, J. Kenneth Whitteker 
on boats, and Lois Mae Smith on finance. 

Many syndicated columns originated on the 
pages of daily OHS ge Others were developed 
by syndicates which sought out an authority to 
write them. 

There is no real demand for verse. Only one 
verse feature, to the best of the writer’s knowledge, 
has been purchased by a syndicate in the past ten 
years. 

Most syndicated fiction is second run of pub- 
lished novels. A few syndicates buy originals for 
serialization. The syndicate demand for short 
stories is almost nil, though at one time it was 
pretty good. 

Some one-shot special fact features of broad in- 
terest are bought by syndicates. 

The demand for photographs of high quality 
and marked human interest is constantly growing. 

The average writer will find sales to syndicates 
only a minor sideline. If he has an idea for a con- 
tinuing feature of probable wide appeal, he may 
find it worth while to query with samples. The 
syndicates listed below express willingness to con- 
sider freelance submissions. Almost any syndicate, 
whether listed or not, is ready to examine anything 
of outstanding appeal. 

A writer who is well acquainted with the edi- 
tor of a daily newspaper may find it desirable to 
ask the editor to introduce a feature to one of the 
syndicates whose work the newspaper publishes. 

On steadily running features a syndicate usually 
splits the gross 50-50 with the author, though in 
many instances part of the advertising and pro- 
motion expense is charged to the author. On in- 
dividual items, sometimes a royalty, sometimes a 
flat fee, is paid by the syndicate. 

Some writers have found it profitable to syndi- 
cate their own work, ordinarily to smaller news- 
papers. Such a practice requires skill in selling by 
mail, as well as writing ability. 


Syndicate Markets for Freelancers 


AP News Feetures, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. M. J. Wing. News, women’s, sports features, 
comics. 

Authenticated News, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
Rotogravure feature pages; considers exclusive up-to- 
date photos, news pictures, 8x 10 glossy. Outright 
purchase, varying rates; or 50% royalty. 

Camera Clix, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36. Color 
transparencies in minimum size of 4 x 5. Interested 
mainly in scenics, hunting, fishing, etc. Royalty or 
outright purchase. 

Central Press Association (King Features Syndicate), 
1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Courtland C. 
Smith. News feature photos and pix on single subjects 
for picture layouts. Single photos $5. 

Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate, Sun-Times Plaza, 
Chicago 11. W. M. Thompson, Editor. Continuing 
newspaper features; columns, panels, strips. Contract 
and royalty basis. 

Craft Patterns, A. Neely Hall Productions, Elm- 
hurst, Ill. A homecraft project service requiring first- 
class photos plus pencil sketches including complete 
measurements for shaping full-size patterns. ‘The 
percentage of usable material. submitted is so small 
we have about given up looking for projects from this 
source.’ Payment on acceptance in accordance with 
the value of project. 

Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Serves publishers, advertising agencies, with photos of 
nearly everything on earth except purely ephemeral 
pictures (hot news today, old stuff tomorrow). Buys 
everything offered that seems to have a profitable 
outlet. Real test is good photography, plus subject 
matter with considerable audience. Prefers original 
negatives. No miniature film. Rates to $25 a picture. 
Will buy one or 1,000 at a time. 

General Features Corporction, 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17. Does not use straight freelance material in 
its syndicated releases but is always on the lookout 
for new material that can be made into permanent 
newspaper features. Query Robert L. Morgan, Assist- 
ant Editor. 

Frank J. Gilloon Agency, 570 Fifth Ave., New York 
36. Places and people of interest—individual feature 
pictures and feature sets both in black and white and 
in color. Royalty. 

Globe Photos, 152 W. 54th St. (Adelphi Theatre 
Bidg.), New York 19. Elliot Stern. Photo features and 
articles from professional photographers or author- 
photographers. Features should have 10-20 pictures 
in color or black and white. Also single color photos 
for editorial, advertising, and calendar use. Human 
interest, landscapes, science subjects. Girls—both pic- 
ture stories and color photos for covers. 50-50 for 
black and white, 60% to photographer for color. 

The Hall Syndicate, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Robert M. Hall. Comic strips; cartoons; 
columns; editorial cartoons; special series of timely 
articles. First rights. 

Harris & Ewing Photo News Service, 570 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Good pictures. Points and people of 
interest are acceptable if well done. Also, feature 
stories up to 10 pix, individually captioned. Topic and 
photography must be carefully turned out. Royalty 
basis. 


CLEANERASER 
Fifty Cents Postpaid 
Here's what you've been looking for —- Cleans and 
restores edge on all types of erasers. Ideal gift 
for secretary and writer friend. 
BOOM _ROAD SPECIALTY SHOP 
Route Two Stillwater, Minn. 


AUTHORS WANTED! 


Poetry, County Histories, Novels, and miscellaneous books. 
Nationa! ste Catalogues, Reviews, 30 years expe- 
rience. Professionally done jackets, folders. Low subsidy 
high results with prepublication sales. Write: 

PAUL L. HEARD, Editor-Publisher 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 
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Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywod Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. Joseph B. Polonsky. Supplies news- 
papers, etc., in all parts of world except United States 
and Canada. Can use fact adventure, illustrated in- 
terviews with prominent persons, news and feature 
photographs. 50-50 percentage. 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 660 First Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Boris Smolar, Editor-in-Chief. Buys 
occasional feature articles of Jewish interest, 1,000- 
2,000. 1c a word on acceptance. 

Keister Advertising Service, Strasburg, Va. Adver- 
tising copy for ‘Support the Church” series. Must be 
competent copywriting sympathetic with program. In- 
formation and proofs of ads avaiable to qualified per- 
sons. $15-$25 for 125-word ad on acceptance. 

King Editors Features, 102 Hillyer St., East Orange, 
N. J. Considers articles of interest to retailers general- 
ly in series (2 to 12), 800-1,500 words each. Royalty. 

King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New 
York. A big general features service demanding top- 
notch continuous work, Royalty. Query with specific 
information. 

Ledger Syndicate, 321 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia 
6, Pa. In the market only for outstanding features by 
well-known writers and artists. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 229 W. 43rd St., 
New York 36. Kathleen Caesar. Cartoons and comic 
strips, On contract only, largely from regular sources. 
Interested only in features that can run for a number 
of years, preferably daily, done by professionals. No 
fiction. 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. News, sports, and women’s features are 
handled in New York office, 461 Eighth Ave. Sumner 
Ahlbum, News Editor. In fiction, fast action, modern 
stories, any type, suitable for newspaper serials. Origi- 
nal stories 20,000 words and upwards are considered, 
as well as second rights on published novels. Payment 
by arrangement with author or his agent, better than 
lc a word. Buys only newspaper rights, other rights 
remaining with author. Russ Winterbotham, Fiction 
Editor. Boys’ and girls’ page uses all types of material 
for youngsters 6-16, fact and fiction. Wordage 800 
and 300-400. No continued stories. Nan Jones, 
Juvenile Editor. All submissions to NEA except news, 
sports, and women’s features should be made to 
Cleveland office. 

New York Herald Tribune News Service, 230 W. 
41st St., New York 36. Sylvan M. Barnet, Jr., Direc- 
tor. Syndicates Herald Tribune features; buys occa- 
sionally from freelancers. Columns, comics, features. 
50-50 percentage basis. William A. Miller, Jr., Editor, 
buys freelance news coverage and news features. 

North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc., 229 W. 
43rd St., New York 36. John Hunt. Looking for more 
freelancers who can produce exclusive stories worthy 
of widespread daily press publication. Uses many big- 
name byliners and interviews on subjects in the news. 
Also stresses interpretives, backgrounders in important 
fields, and really offbeat articles in any and all fields. 
Pay averages $15-$25, depending on quality and 
length, for run-of-the-mill pieces. Rates go much 
higher for stories that are really important. 

Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
George F. Paul. Nature and human interest photo- 
graphs of pictorial value or advertising appeal; photos 
of new inventions, of children in various activities, 
children at play, action farm scenes, pictures of 


Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 
In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . . articles 
. serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 
Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 
Will Herman 
1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining a w cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK 

313 West 35th Street ew York 1, N. Y. 


GHOST WRITING 


NOVELS — BOOKS — RADIO SCRIPTS — STORIES 
Want to submit a novel, a book, or a radio script? Here’s your big 
chance. Authors whose work I have helped them with are —e. 
Let my creative re-writing help you to see your name in print. 
not enly edit, but polish and revise where necessary. I do not tell 
ou typewritten, ready for the publisher, show: 

its tinest ae. —— copy furni ished. $1.40 per four typed 


‘anged. 
MARIE ADAMS. 1694 Blair Avenue, St. Poul 4, Minnesoto 


PUBLISHED or UNPUBLISHED 
SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information. 


THE SAGER AGENCY 


BH Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 


R. BD. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Learn how from the author.of the prize-winning novel, 
THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. | have helped hundreds to 
success in fiction, poetry, articles. A trial criticism at $1 
per M words will prove that | can help you. Reference: 
Who’s Who of American Women. Or visit my Chicago 
class, or N. H. Writers’ Colony. 


49 Salem Lane 


Make Your Writing PROFITABLE this Year! 


MILDRED I. REID 
Literary Critic 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) 1 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (New 19ST Edition)..... 2. 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)........ 2. 
5—WRITERS: SHORT SHORTS! (8 types 3. 
6—WRITERS: L RN! (New approach to writing) 3. 
7—THE DEVIL’S ANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50. From me.... 2 


Evanston, Illinois 
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ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No course of study but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for a copy of “Article Writing 
For Beginners.’ 
L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwood Ave., Toronto 8, Ont., Canada 


CONFESSION CRITIQUE 


Let us help 1 find your way to sales, writing for the 
Confessions. This is one market where a pro’s name is not 
important to tne editor. One of the best paying markets 
and an open field for beginners. We give you helpful, 
thorough criticism using the same methods which sell our 
own work. $1 per 1000 or fraction thereof. 


Confession Scribe’s Clinic 
1301/2 E. 9th St., No. 2 Long Beach 13, Calif. 


SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—just as 
our students are doing every week. We have courses in 
writing (1) fillers, (2) articles, (3) short stories. Free 
details. Ask for course information by number. 


THE WRITING SCHOOL 
565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 


worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ahosting, instruction: books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each pr 


erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white pepe. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 
IRMA A. GWIN- BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Californi 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 


Special market lists are contained in the following 
issues: 


Little Mogazines. October, 1956 
Juvenile Magazines. February, 1957 
Poetry (Including Light Verse). March, 1957 
Fillers. April, 1957 

Short-Short Stories. May, 1957 

Travel, Farm Magazines. June, 1957 
Handy Market List. July, 1957 
Book Publishers. 1957 
Specialized Magazines. September, 


British Markets. 
1957 


Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 


August, 
1957 


Religious Magazines. October, 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
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special occasions, such as Christmas; strange sights 
and customs in foreign lands. Transparencies. Com- 
mission or outright purchase. 

Pix, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York 17. Leon 
Daniel. High-class photos, mainly series and sequences 
suitable for picture layouts in leading magazines. 
Color transparencies, if possible 4 x 5 or larger; how- 
ever, 2%4x2V is acceptable to many editors and 
35mm. for fast action shots only. All photographs 
have to carry captions. New York assignments mostly 
covered by photographers under contract, but assign- 
ments given frequently to out-of-town photographers. 
When submitting pictures state whether they have 
been published before and where. Black and white 
photographs on 50-50 basis. Color 60-40 (60% going 
to the photographer). 

Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, lowa. 
Frank A. Clark. First rights to serials, 36 chapters, 
1,200 each, modern romantic theme; comic strips; 
cartoons; columns. No single articles. Royalty. 

Religious News Service, 43 W. 57th St., New York 
19. Louis Minsky. Religious news stories of wide 
interest to church people or the general public. Photos 
of religious interest. Openings in some areas for cor- 
respondents qualified to cover noteworthy religious 
developments. 2c a word, $5 a photo. 

Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Watson Davis. Science feature articles 
and news photos. Considers some freelance material. 
le a word average, on acceptance. 

Three Lions, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Scien- 
tific picture-stories, some from freelance writers, for 
laymen. No articles accepted without illustrations. 
“We are interested in picture stories of professional 
quality. They should be scientific, human interest, for 
male appeal. Besides black and white picture stories 
we are also interested in color stories and single 4 x 5 
color transparencies.’ Black and white picture stories 
are purchased outright, or handled on a 50-50 basis, 
color on a 60-40 basis. 

Underwood & Underwood Color, 3 W. 46th St., 
New York 36. Milton Davidson, Editorial Director. 
All types of transparencies, minimum size 4x5, 
captioned, superior quality only. 50% royalty on 
publication. 

Underwood & Underwood News Photos, Inc., 3 W. 
46th St., New York 36. All types of photographs, 
8 x 10 glossy prints only, well captioned. 50% royal- 
ty on publication. 

United Press Newspictures, 46] Eighth Avenue, 
New York 1. Harold Blumenfeld. Considers news 
photos and feature pictures from freelancers. Payment 
on acceptance. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23. Leon D. Gruberg, Manager. Services in- 
dustrial, technical, and merchandising publications in 
practically all fields. Freelancers should query in 50 
words before preparing articles, each query on a 
separate slip. Applications from correspondents, pref- 
erably with trade journal experience, welcome. Pay- 
ment 65-80% of receipts from customers. 

The World Press Association, Inc., P.O. Box 566, 
Lancaster, S. C. L. E. Jaeckel, President, Executive 
Editor; Mary S. Jaeckel, Vice-President, Managing 
Editor. Significant newspaper columns by authorities 
in their field; serial rights to popular published books, 
any subject. Sunday feature section articles dealing 
with vital problems of the day. No photographs. No 
short stories. No poetry. Syndicate contract rate 50% 
net monthly. 


The verse of every young poet, however original 
he may afterwards grow, usually has plainly written 
across it the rhythmic signature of some greai 
master. The same thing happens with prose, but 
the rhythm of the signature is less easy to hear.— 
Havelock Ellis. 
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Thought Tickler 
for Writers 


By DonaLp EASTMAN 


PPORTUNITIES for evasion and diversion 

being a constant and often painful threat to 
production, the freelance writer, like most self- 
employed people, frequently needs special devices 
to focus his thought and time on his work. 

From various sources of prudent counsel I once 
compiled a handy little thought-tickler that has 
been of considerable value in short-cutting through 
the myriad temptations to dawdle, delay, meditate, 
vacillate, question, and worry, that bedevil almost 
all creative workers. 

This is neither original nor earth-shaking— 
merely a convenient contrivance to remind one of, 
and to keep one on, the pathway of obvious good 
sense. 

The legend is: 

Get at it. 

Get it over with. 
Get it out. 
Forget it. 

This capsule counsel I have found of frequent 
service in avoiding the regrettable dissuasions of: 

Putting the job off until the next day, or after 
another cup of coffee. 

Spending so much time trying to say something 
“perfectly” that it never gets said. 

Hoping one more day of delay will bring new 
illumination on why and where an offering should 
be sent. 

Wasting time wondering what is happening after 
the envelope goes into the inscrutable mystery of 
the mailbox. 

And innumerable variations. 

No worthy writer will think this is intended to 
promote thoughtless activity for the sake of motion, 
or headlong haste for the sake of speed. All will 
recognize, on the other hand, that all the brooding 
of the hen has little effect on the ultimate destiny 
of the egg. 


Fillers Fill Pantry 
By Avsert Ujcic 


One desperate day, as I finished the stint on the 
Great American Novel, the fact that we had Tittle 
money confronted me. The need for cash was 
immediate. I turned back to the typewriter. In 
five minutes I’d rapped out a paragraph titled 
“Grinding Small Drills.” Those five minutes 
were worth $3.25 when the filler appeared in 
Workbench, a hobby magazine. Psychiatrist’s pay! 

That desperate act started me on a sideline that 
now keeps our pantry filled with all the goodies 
that keep the creative urge plump. After the first 
acceptance I wrote other fillers, drawing on my 
former machine shop experience. I stick strictly 
within my field for small but sure checks. 

Trite as it may sound, you too can make money 
selling fillers. Surely you know one other field be- 
sides writing. It can be photography, gardening, 
merchandising, or whatever. Looking through 
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WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARIORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P. 0. Box Laceyville, Penna. 


CLEVELAND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
January 24-25 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! For 
details write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
24 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


TEN LESSONS IN STORY TECHNIQUE 
Plus Critiques of Your Stories 

A practical course prepared for beginners who wish fiction 
training. . . . Proved by class results for five years. 
Offered by mail for the first time at a surprisingly low price 
—only $12.50. Special Bonus: Two completed stories criti- 
cized for you personally by the author of the course without 
extra charge. Particulars free. 


BEIMFOHR ASSOCIATES 


725 Emerson St. Evanston, Ill. 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 
Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 
Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, carbon. For complete editing, 
corrections and typing, $1.00 per 1000, or 25c per page. I pay post- 
age. Typing only, 50c per 1000. 

Or, DID YOU EVER WISH for friendly, personal CRITICISM, 
without a follow-up offer of a ‘‘course’’? Doubtful if your stories 
are ‘‘right’’? Let me prepare them. Definite changes, rewriting, 
plot-improving, if needed. Market tips. All for $1 per 1000, with- 
out typing. $3 minimum on this. 

Let your problems 


me know 
EVA LONGSDORF 


Your friendly typist R. 2, Arkansaw, Wisconsin 


WHEN YOU MOVE 


If you are a subscriber and are moving to a new ad- 
dress, please notify Author & Journalist as early as pos- 
sible. Give your old as well as your new address. 

Changes of address must reach us by the 10th of the 
month to catch the following issue. 

The Post Office will not forward copies to a new ad- 
dress, even in the same city, unless you make a deposit 
to cover the cost of forwarding. The Post Office other- 
wise will destroy magazines sent to an old address and 
will not notify us till after this has been done. 

You may, however, obtain at your Post Office a card 
for notifying us of change of address. Fill that out, 
stamp it, and return it direct to us. We want you to 
get A&J promptly and regularly. 

AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. ‘Topeka, Kans. 
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POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, $88.80. 
Work guaranteed. 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


WE PAY CASH for 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 
News Articles — Current Events — Controversies 
(accepted from all newspapers) 
Must be of sufficient national interest. The payments are 
2c, 3c, 4c a word depending on nature and quality of ma- 
terial. Any length. For your Instruction Sheet, and 50 cial 
printed forms on which to paste your clippings send $2.00 to: 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH LIBRARY 
P. O. Box 2907-AJ Hollywood 28, California 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, ee 
AS AMENDED BY THE ARTC OF MARCH 3, 1933, 
aoe a 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 333) 

HOWING THE OWN NERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 

CULATION OF Author & Journalist published monthly at 
Boulder, Colorado, for October 1, 1957. (Offices at 1313 Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas) 
he names and addresses of oy ewe, editor, man- 
editor, and business manage’ 

Nelson Antrim Crawford, “3202 West 17th St., 

Topeka, Kans. Editor, Nelson Antrim_Crawford, 2202 West 

17th St., g ka, Kans., Managing Editor, none. Business 

. Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, Kans. 

he owner is: (If ‘owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 

1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 

a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 

owners must be given. If owned by a partnership or other 

unincorporated firm, its name and —, as well as that of 
each individual member, must be given.) 

en or & Journalist, 1313 National “Bank of Topeka Build- 

, Topeka, Kans. 

Be pss Antrim Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, 
an 
Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, Kans. 

The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
hoiviers owning or holding | percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 

as trustee or any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of Of thie person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements of the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date’ shown above was: (This information is required from 
daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 

NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 

Sworn to ee subscribed before me this 27th day of Sep- 


tember, 195 
(SEAL) ohn M. Kennedy 
(My expires Nov. 14, 1959) 


agin 
Publisher, 


business trade magazines in your field will tip you 
off to the style to use. 

The rule to remember is, no hokum. After all, 
if you really know your field chances are you can 
pass along practical help and advice . . . some of 
which may be technical. Examine the jobs you've 
held, the taken-for-granted things you’ve learned, 
and turn them into a regular stand-by income. If 
you don’t believe it, rap out a paragraph just for 
fun and see. 


You Must Be Ready to Write 


[Continued from Page 12] 


in Whit Burnett and Martha Foley’s Story and 
other quality magazines. 

Whit Burnett had discovered William Saroyan 
and I think Morley Callaghan and a dozen other 
equally famous, equally infuriated writers. There 
was a depression on and all of the writers whom 
Whit Burnett had unearthed were broke and 
hungry and peeved. 

The depression was a good incubative period 
for a lot of writers. Mr. Burnett and Miss Foley 
were digging around in their fertile and sunlit 
garden and up grew a certain number of very fine, 
very talented writers. You who came up out of 
the depression can remember how we all felt. It 
was a time of frenzy, a time of planting in frenzy, 
but something good grew out of it, too. 

It is this terror and this nostalgia and this anger, 
perhaps, that now comes out in the novels of to- 
day, but the seeds were planted years ago, not 
necessarily by the writers themselves, for many of 
them might have been too young, but by what 
being young meant to them and by how their eyes 
looked upon the weird manifestations of an age 
that was distraught and afraid. 

Looking out the library window on some of 
those cold and sunless days and seeing the lonely 
and hungry walking up and down in the dirty 
snow certainly did not incubate my own first 
novel. Surely it conceived very few, if any, of the 
short stories I was afterwards to write and publish. 
But a novel is a long intake of air that is allowed 
to inflate a writer’s inner self, just as a short story, 
I suppose, is a brief encounter, the briefest en- 
counter ever. 

It is upon a writer’s shoulders that the burden 
and the responsibility of what he is to make of 
human existence rest. Surely we do not all of us 
look out of the same windows on to the same snow 
or behold the same kind of beauty upon the face of 
a lonely woman. We see what it 1s our purpose 
and our privilege to see, and we do with the ac- 
cumulated experience precisely as much or as little 
as we are real or are imitators in the craft of 
writing down words. 


SELL YOUR SHORT - 


markets buying actively the short-short type fiction. 


apiece. New writers who never sold before are constantly selling to these markets. 


SHORTS 


$50, $75, $300, $500, $850 are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. 
Our agency has sold short-shorts from $75 to $850 


TO THE BEST MARKETS 


There are over 200 


If you have written 


short-shorts which you think should sell, by all means let me try them for you in the current popular markets. 


Reading and handling fee: $3 per short-short. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Aurnok & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- BE SURE OF GETTING 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 


a word, first insertion; 8¢ a word, subsequent consecu- AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us EVERY MONTH 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. . h 

Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- Articles by top-name authors 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National A different market list in every issue 


Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 
Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 


“PIN MONEY WITH YOUR PEN,” complete filler course and K 
markets. $2. Salok, 12244 Wentworth, Chicago 28, Ill. Topeke, Kansas 
COMPLETE KNOW-HOW on Articles, Titles, Plotting, Charac- | enclose remittance for my _ subscription: 
ter, Marketing, 25¢ each. Learned through 3000 mag- . 
azine sales, writing or editing forty books. Dorothy Has- | ____— $3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
kin, 257312-C Glengreen, Hollywood 28, Calif. single copy cost) 


WRITE BETTER STORIES! Vivid characters, terrific plot. : 
Character Creator $1. Plot Creator $1. | Details FREE. | ----~- $2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
Both Kits contain charts, lists, wheel, booklet, etc. Ralph single copy cost) 
Blois, 2208 Overdene Ave., Rockford, IMinois. 50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
MAKE MONEY writing features. Amazing book tells how. (Single copies 25c¢ each) 


aH literature. Ben Arid, 1141 7th St., Hermosa Beach, 
an 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 1753- | Name —___-------------------------~- 
2152. Chart 21x28, $1. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, Louisi- 
ana. 


— $1.00. F. Bernier, 296 fedferd St., Lexington 73, 
ass. 


DOLLARS FOR FILLERS, Contest Tips, free. Pattillo City 
Agency, Clanton, Alabam 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of E 
explained and illustrated. $1. 
ville, Penna. 


lish. Every writing problem 
. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 


Marion Gee, Box 


300 FILLER MARKETS described—75c. 


2171, Charleston, S. C SERVICES 


has caused a revolution in w ANT To WRITE PROFESSION ALLY on ther roby sell, 
: i sible nd answer my a iy 
Better read it! Risser—30 W. Bayaud—Denver, Colo. NEWELL, Ghostwriter, 


WRITE SHORT-SHORT STORIES that Sell! Special folio shows 


YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozicr’s od, 
nessee. age 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13 


OPPORTUNITIES 


OLD JOKE BOOKS wanted. Edgar M. Wilbur, East Harwich, 


Mass. 
WANT A HAPPY LIFE—? See my ad on page 19. Anthony SONGWRITE RS 
Oliver. 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, ea” Z-20 
Box 2507 Hollywood, Calif. 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, = ond oe. 
writing lessons and cartoon news. Send for free c 
Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincol:.. N 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing various types of markets for manuscripts are avail- 
able as long as they last, at 25¢ each postpaid. October, P 
» Correspondence Club , 


1956 (Little “ oo ‘February, 1957 (Short-Short Stor- 
957 (Fillers ay, ort-Sho ‘ories une, 

janet List). August, 1957 (Book Publishers). September, ne to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
957 (Specialized Magozines). October, 1957 (British Mar- fed d compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 

Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, 988, Jacksonville, 


1957 
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Marley Cole tells why he chose VANTAGE PRESS 
to publish his first book which 
became a coast-to-coast best seller 


Marley Cole 


10 weeks on 
best-seller lists! 


Marley Cole’s book, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses: The 
New World Society, was 
on best-seller lists for ten 
weeks, in periodicals such 
as The New York Times, 
New York Herald-Trib- 
une, Publishers’ Weekly, 
Retail Bookseller, Los An- 
geies Times, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Atlanta Journal, and 
many others. 


“Vantage delivered the goods!’ says Mr. Cole 


“One of the largest and oldest publishing houses worked 
with me on my book, Jehovah’s Witnesses, until the job was 
finished. After a long delay, they decided it was not for 
them. Then followed a painful period of trying one house 
after another, with no success. 


“Finally I approached Vantage Press. They saw in the book 
what nobody else could see—a challenging subject that could 
take the public by surprise and capture a large, unsuspected 
audience. I studied Vantage’s distribution and promotion 
facilities. They invited some of my own ideas. 


“One big question in my mind was: if this book should go 
over big, could Vantage deliver the goods? They certainly 
did! The book sold 85,000 copies in the first ten weeks, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses landed on best-seller lists all over the 
country. Foreign editions, also arranged by Vantage, are 
coming out in England, Germany, France, and other coun- 
tries. Vantage came through splendidly.” 


Total sales to date almost 100,000 Copies! 


Are YOU looking for a Publisher? 
Send for our Free, 24-page booklet 


Take a friendly suggestion from Marley Send for our free, 24-page brochure 
Cole and learn about the successful pub- which tells how we can publish, promote 
lishing program of Vantage Press, Amer- and distribute your book, as we have 
ica’s Largest Cooperative Publishers, and done for hundreds of others. Ask for 
sixth largest publisher in the nation. Booklet BB. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


America’s Largest Cooperative Publisher 


120 West 31 Street ° New York 1, N. Y. 
IN THE MID-WEST IN WASHINGTON 

220 So. Michigan Ave. 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Chicago 4, Ill. Washington 5, D.C. 


ON THE WEST COAST 
6253 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


